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This country needs a revival of pure and un- 
defiled religion more than it needs anything 
else—more than it needs investigations by 
legislatures or courts; more than it needs com- 
mission government; more than it needs prose- 
cutions and convictions for bribing voters; 
more than it needs overturns in the administra- 
tion; more than it needs additional mills and 
bigger dividends for mills already existing; 
more than it needs new building regulations or 
anything else which our legislatures advocate; 
more than it needs condolences and advice. 
We do not mean that what the country most 
needs is that variety of revival which in a day 
not so many years past the churches used to 
call a “protracted meeting”—a session of ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary specialized pietistic 
excitement, concerning which we offer no crit- 
icism, except to say that however valuable such 
an exercise may have been as an impulse to 
the religious life, it is not what we have in 
mind at this moment. — 


What we mean is not anything theological, 
or ecclesiastical, or sentimental, or ethereal. 
Theology has its own valuable function, the 
‘ecclesiastical is useful in the conduct of organ- 
ized religious effort, and even the sentimental 
and ethereal are ordained for good purposes. 
Nevertheless, what America, in common with 
all other countries needs most is that religious 
faith, inspired if you please by the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, which on a sense of obligation 
to God founds a life of service to man. That 
America is: wholly lacking in that spirit and 
‘that sense, and that it entirely fails to realize 
that inspiration, we should never think of 
charging. And yet there is in evidence not 
one-hundredth part of what there ought to be, 
and the revival of religion is necessary to 
bring the country up to the standard. When 
the country reaches that point, many of the 
moral problems that now vex us will disap- 
‘pear, and the rest will be reduced to small pro- 
portions. Some of the material problems, it 
may be added, will be solved also. 

And it is well to remember—and this wheth- 
er the person is inside or outside of the church 
—that after all is said and done, vital religion, 
that is, the kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men, is primarily an individual business. There 
is a vast amount of talk about organization 
and co-operation and concerted effort, all of 
which is well up to the point where men begin 
to think that organization and co-operation 
can take the place of personal responsibility. 
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What Business Needs 


A certain old-fashioned view of salvation ran 
to selfishness, indeed, but that was because it 
submerged the principle of personal respon- 
sibility to others in the attention to personal 
responsibility to self. In the reaction of that 
one-sided view and in the passion of the times 
for organization, a great many persons are 
forgetting that they have any moral responsi- 
bility to other people or to themselves. One 
of the conspicuous necessities of the hour in 
churches, in parties, in benevolence, in com- 
munities, is an adequate sense of personal ob- 
ligation. Without it, the most promising or- 
ganized effort is certain to deteriorate into a 
soulless mechanism. 

But now for an interesting fact! The above 
was not written by me; but it is from an edi- 
torial of a hard-headed newspaper, namely, 
the New Bedford Standard. I have changed 
the words “New Bedford,” “city,” etc., to 
“America,” and other words so as to make it 
apply to our entire country. 

Respectfully, 
Roger W. Babson, President. 


Taken from Weekly Barometer Letter. 

(Mr. Babson is paid a fee of $100 a year by 
large numbers of business men for advice as 
to crop and financial conditions. Under these 
circumstances we consider this editorial in his 
weekly letter a splendid testimony, and it 
should be read in every pulpit.) 


LIKE A GOOD AUGER. 


A young man had preached his trial ser- 
mon before the presbytery. One of the fath- 
ers quaintly said: “The brother’s preaching 
is like a good auger; it takes hold right away, 
cuts all the time, and quits when it is 
through.” A farmer once criticized a certain 
pointless preacher by saying that in his ser- 
mons he raked hay with the teeth of the rake 
turned upward. Some may say that the fig- 
ures of the saw, the auger, and the rake are 
too harsh and rough. Well, the Bible fur- 
nishes us with another. It declares that the 
Word of God is a sharp, two-edged sword. 
With it the Christian minister is toe go into 
battle, and win souls for Jesus, wounding 
them so as to make them cry out: “Men and 
brethren, what must we do?” 


COUNTRY CHURCH DEPARTMENT. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS, EDITOR 
215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ; 


MEN AND RELIGION FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT AND THE RURAL CHURCH. 
The Rural Church Conference of the Con- 

servation Congress of the Men and Religion 

Forward Movement was held in Carnegie Hall, 

New York, Monday afternoon from 3:30 until 

5:00 o’clock, April 22, 1912. It was a memora- 

able occasion not alone because of those who 

were there and what was said, but because of 
the seed sown for an increased interest in the 
farmer and his church. Aside from two coun- 
try preachers, one from the mountains of the 

South, and one from Maine, the speakers were 

Dr. Henry Wallace, the chairman of the com- 

mission; Dr. Warren H. Wilson, secretary, 

and Dr. N. W. Stroup, of Cleveland, O., a mem- 
ber of the country Church Committee of the 

Methodist Federation for Social Service. Each 

speaker struck an encouraging note for the 

country pastor and church. All of the delegates 
availed themselves of the confidential prelim- 
inary report of the Commission on the Rural 

Church Theme. The final reports in two vol- 

umes will be greatly welcomed by the rural 

public. The commission recommended a defin- 
ite study of farm tenancy by the country 
churches, a study by the churches of co-opera- 
tion among farmers, and a syndicate of men 
the function of which should be to buy unused 
country churches of all denominations and to 
redistribute them, regardless of denomination, 
to the denominations which could best make 
them serviceable. The organizations which 
are charged with the task of carrying 
these resolutions 
try Work Departments of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the Department of Church and Coun- 
try Life of the Presbyterian Church, the Rural 

Church Committee of the United Presbyte- 

rian Church, the Country Church Committees 

of the Northern Baptist Convention and of 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
It is earnestly hoped that no reader of The 

Expositor who has a need he wishes met or 

helpful suggestions he wishes to contribute 

will wait until he is approached by the bodies 
of these organizations. It is your Privilege 
to speak first. 


A RURAL FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


Hartford, Vt., under the leadership of Rey. 
John A. Scheuerle, is setting an example of a 
genuine forward movement. Here is a safe 
and sane object lesson for thousands of other 
communities to follow. It is not necessary for 
country villages and agricultural communities 
to be deprived of advantages of the hichest 
kind. The Vermonter for February, 1912, tells 
the story (White River Junction, Vt., 10 cents) 
of what happened when one man said: ‘Well 
we have had enough talk—it’s about time we 
were doing something.” Many country pas- 
tors will read this item, forget all about it 
and thefi complain that the country life move- 
ment is in the air, good for city people and of 
no practical use. What one country has ac- 
complished out of a struggle with small means 


into effect are the Coun-- 
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and monumental indifference, others can im+ 
prove upon. The Hartford Forward Move: 
ment is not an evangelistic campaign, but the 
opportunity for one. It represents a com 
munity in line for the most searching an 
burning message of Christian prophecy this 
age can furnish. 


“The Problem of Westover” is a country life 
serial story by Mrs. Louise Seymour Hough: 
ton. It has been running in Christian Work 
and Evangelist, Bible House, New York. Yj 
this story is published in book form it is to be 
dedicated to the Editor of the Country Churcl 
Department. It was the editor’s work in z 
country pastorate which gave the central idez 
of this charming and thoughtful story. It is 
often asked how local adjustments can be 
made to solve the problem of “overlapping” it 
declining townships. This story is a faithfu 
answer to that most perplexing question. Ii 
that story were read, studied and practiced ir 
5,000 country parishes in America as muck 
would be gained to our national civilization as 
was lost by the destruction of the Titanic. 


Five cents and the request will bring to any 
one The Standard, for March 23, 1912 (700 
East 40th Street, Chicago). We seldom have 
the privilege of reading a more statesmanlik¢ 
and stimulating article than “Baptist Force: 
in the Rural Districts,” by Hulbert G. Beeman 
This is but one of several great statement: 
which makes that Rural Conservation numbe? 
of The Standard an example which we wisl 
other religious newspapers would follow. Tha 
issue has material enough for any preacher’ 
sermon on the text, “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth.” 


A few days ago a layman was asked whaa 
should be the leading thing for country 
churches to undertake. He replied, “To ge: 
the farmers so interested in religion that they 
would pay with their interest.” He reportec 
that in one community of about 400 farming 
people where it seemed hard to raise $250 | 
year for the minister, the aggregate woalkt 
of the resident Protestant farmers was ap? 
proximately $1,000,000. | 


: | 
= | 
: THE MINISTER’S IDEAL. 
Relying upon the divine strength, I shal 
strive to make this the best of all my tee 
ates. To live a clean, consistent life, it 
thought, word and deed. In thought whic 
determines words; in words which are an ex: 
pression of thought, and in deeds which art 
the consummation of both. 
To think highly of my fellow beings, es: 
pecially of those who are in any way en 
trusted to my care; to be a respecter not o 
persons but of character; to see the evil ir 
men less and the good more; the good to de: 
clare and cherish, and the evil to overcome 
with good. To love my enemies, if I have 
them, knowing that enemies are often friend| 
in disguise. To be not dogmatic, urging my} 


Own views or notions upon those unto whom 
such views may be offensive, yet not fearing 
to declare the truth as God gives me to sce 
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more; to be more intellectual and more spir- 
itual; to discipline body, mind and soul by 
work, by play, by study, by suffering and by 
‘Prayer. To think great and noble thoughts, 
clothing them in simple and beautiful speech; 
to see all sides of all questions and to see them 
in the large; to reveal more of Christ and the 
Way. To strive for the peace and harmony 
of the world by being myself peaceful and 
‘harmonious; for its purity and goodness by 
being myself pure and good; to come to the 
defense of the underling and the despised, and 
_to visit the weary, sorrowful, sick or sinful 
“who need me; to be liberal in the support of 
the gospel and generous in assisting the poor. 
To be loyal to my government and rulers, re- 
serving the right to withstand all oppression 
and wrong wherever and in whomsoever 
“manifested; to conscientiously exercise the 
‘right of suffrage. 

_ Finally, to inspire the people with a new 
conviction that religion is somehow true, that 
Jesus Christ was a real man and is the Son of 
God, and that we must give ourselves in fullest 
“submission to him.—Arranged by Rev. J. H. 
Keep. 


THE POINT OF VIEW IN COUNTRY 
: LIFE WORK. 

“Where art thou?” is one of the most im- 
‘portant questions a country minister, or lay,- 
man, can ask himself. Tell me your point of 
view and I will tell you where you are in the 
‘scale of progress and influence. One’s point 
of view determines his worth. 

Everyone needs to take a quiet moment, let 
it be a heart talk with himself and God, to find 
out just where he stands. For the purpose of 
helping those to whom self-discovery appears 
important, the leading view-points of rural 
workers, or those who wish to become rural 
workers, are briefly sketched. It may be that 
those who need most to consider their own 
personal viewpoints are least apt to be inter- 
ested in such a study. 

Most of us have several points of view, and 
if we are growing our attitudes are constantly 
changing. They may be broadening, or where 
one has to face particular problems he may 
focus to narrow, burning intensity to gain his 
purpose. We cannot go into this means of edu- 
cation exhaustively, but let us hope from this 
lesson some helpful beginnings to increased 
usefulness. 

The point of view of the country and its life 
is the rural point of view. The person of this 


view believes that rural life is so nearly com- 
plete in its own qualities and possibilities that 
it constitutes a satisfactory human life. The 
rural point of view is the contrast of the urban 
point of view. Every honest lover and believer 
in country life for its own sake has the rural 
point of view. It takes more than residence 
in rural districts and a knowledge of condi- 
tions to give one the rural point of view. 
When one is falsely blinded by the disadvan- 
tages in rural districts, forgetting that urban 
«life is always destructive of human forces while 
tural life may always be creative, so that he is 
enslaved by the lethargy, loneliness and hope- 
lessness that may thus come upon him, he does 
not possess the rural point of view, but the 
need of it. 5 

The city point of view as related to country 
life is held by those who love the city and 
who use the country, not for its own sake, but 
to make city life more endurable and _ satis- 
factory. The person of the urban point of 
view has city ideals for the country. He would 
urbanize the country. Rural people consider 
those of the city point of view as patronizing, 
artificial and as parasites upon society in gen- 
eral. The larger number of the dwellers in 
the country have the city point of view. This 
condition is the greatest peril of rural civili- 
zation. 

There is a great demand for the practical 
point of view throughout the church and coun- 
try life movement. The call is not for all work 
and no theory, but for more work according 
to the best possible plans. Work without 
theory is quantity without quality. Nothing is 
less practical. ; : 

The pastor or layman who is absorbed in 
the work of his parish does not have the op- 
portunity of seeing different or the same meth- 
ods tried in a sufficient number of cases to 
determine what plans are best or even feasible. 
If it is profitable for farmers to employ ex- 
perts on methods of dairying and corn-grow- 
ing, is it not worth while to have efhciency 
studies of country church plans and programs? 
The need is for more theory, for more work 
by constructive scientific investigators. Theory 
is golden, but theory, like faith without works, 
is dead. ; > 3 

No country church or pastor is efficient or 
truly acceptable whose work does not hold 
forth the prophetic viewpoint. It 1s the 
church’s pre-eminent, and ideally, its sole busi- 
ness to proclaim Jesus Christ, his love, his life 
and his plan. The greatest need of every coun- 
try community is the power of the prophet’s 
vision of spiritual truth. The prophetic point 
of view would easily include all that might be 
implied in the evangelistic and the religious 
points of view. hee. : 

The problem of rural life is a national prob- 
lem. There is no greater national problem 
than this. The nation needs country life more 
than it needs city life. The person of the na- 
tional point of view, whether he lives in the 
city or in the country, sees the importance 
and relations of rural life in the most sym- 
pathetic, statesmanlike and helpful manner. 
Every rural worker should strive for the na- 
tional viewpoint. The person who has the 
national point of view possesses all that is good 
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in the rural point of View plus all that is good 
in the urban point of view. 

The denominational point of view is that of 
those who believe that fellowship and organ- 
ization are essential to efficiency in religious 
work. One of the greatest needs of rural life 
is for earnest and consistent denominational- 
ism. When an ecclesiastical system owns a 
person he is a sectarian; when he owns the 
church to which he belongs and uses it for 
community good he has’ the denominational 
point of view which is always commendable. 

The sectarian point of view considers the re- 
ligious denomination as an end rather than as 
a means to an end. We never think of a per- 
son who is loyal te the church which he be- 
lieves to be best adapted to bringing in the 
reign of Christ as sectarian. There is always 
an element of unreasoning selfishness in sec- 
tarianism. Sectarianism is the excess and per- 
version of denominationalism. The sectarian 
would sacrifice his community in behalf of his 
religious organization, rather than to give:a 
just return for value received, making the 
church the channel and means of community 
service. 

The community point of view is the matter 
of a subject viewed horizontally. An insurance 
agent has the community point of view when 
he seeks to enlist every insurable person in the 
community. The conventionalist has this view 
when he seeks the fellowship of the community 
in his own ideals. The community point of 
view regards the two dimensions of length and 
breadth relative to its particular subject. Height 
is taken into account only as subjects of as- 
cending values are considered. The objects of 
the country life movement would be wholly 
gained if we would get every person who is 
related to each helpful factor to practice the 
community viewpoint. 

_The conventional point of view in country 
life is that of the imitator. The conventional- 
ist lives in the past. Whether he be a farmer, 
a teacher, or a religious worker he is owned by 
the spirit of his fathers. His view of com- 
munity life is a fragment, it is incomplete. He 
cannot make religion, education, agriculture 
or the other fundamentals of life his servants 
to toil for the best human and social good. 
The conventionalist is as powerless out of his 
accustomed atmosphere as a fish out of water. 
He is at the mercy of his community rather 
than its master. The conventional or tradi- 
tional point of view is something to be erad- 
uated from. BS 
_ The person who sees the factors of country life 
in the terms of their values has the econom- 
1c point of view. The economic consideration 
lies at the basis of all life, in the same way 
that religion places this life in relation to a 
divine plan, and education makes it the subject 
of expanding efficiency. We need other points 
of view more, but surely in this economic and 
material age we cannot grasp the fundamental 
conditions of the rural problem, and the means 
of changing them, without the economic stand- 
point. 

The person who holds that manhood and 
womanhood, that personality and personal 
qualities may be developed and multiplied by 
training has the educational point of view. The 
educational movement in country life, as else. 
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where, looks at all people as capable of im- 
provement by culture. The school is a most! 
useful ally of the church and community. |i 

When a person sees a particular problem in 
country life and associates others with him 
to solve it, he exhibits the associational point 
of view. An association should never be more} 
than a temporary affiliation of persons to ac-| 
complish a definite end. Churches and denom-- 
inations have the associational point of view: 
when they lend their efforts to meeting such! 
particular problems. It is within the scope of ' 
permanent, general service organizations to) 
perform special duties. There is danger lest : 
the freedom and precision of the associational | 
viewpoint lead to its over-emphasis and thus) 
result in a social menace. ; 

The federation viewpoint is coming to the: 
front. Where two, three or more churches in 
small communities realize that they can do) 
some things together that must be left undone. 
without their fellowship of service they follow 
the example of the United States government 
which is a federation of states. 

The sociological point of view is that of the 
person who understands all of the factors 
which make country life in its living, practical 
and ideal relations. One’s mastery of the so- 
ciological viewpoint does not make him a suc-_ 
cessful community builder any more than one’s” 
mere knowledge of medicine makes him a suc- 
cessful healer of disease. One’s sociological | 
knowledge is never more than a means to an 
end. The practical man who has this knowl- 
edge is more apt to succeed than the man who 
works by guess and blindly without it. The 
sociological point of view includes the econom- 
ic, the educational and the religious points of 
view. 


SEE AMERICA. 


Thousands of our readers are planning their 
summer vacations. Some will go to Europe. 
Those who cannot afford it this year need not 
lament, but can arrange a trip along our eastern 
coast. 

I am planning to make my summer vacation 
as follows: Cleveland to Cincinnati by New 
York Central lines, thence Chesapeake & Ohio 
to Sulphur Springs and a stop in the Blue Ridge 
mountains. Thence to Richmond on same line. 
This is a typical Southern city. I will either 
go on to Newport News and take Old Dominion 
S. S. Company for New York, or go from Rich- 
mond through Washington, Baltimore, Annapolis — 
and Washington; thence to Philadelphia and 
New York. I will then buy a round trip New 
York to Boston and return via Fall River Line. 
Three days around the historical points in Bos- 
ton and a week on Cape Cod, thence returning 
to New York and going up the Hudson via the 
Albany Day Line. The Hudson has been justly: 
compared to tlre Rhine. Four days in the Cats- 
kills, and thence to Buffalo, New York Central 
lines, and Buffalo to ‘Cleveland via the C. & B. 


line steamer. 


Those of our readers living in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin can reverse the 
trip, and can use the Northern Steamship Co. or 
D. & C. and C. & B. lines to reach Buffalo. The 
round trip for a journey like this will be between 
$35 and $50, and then one can say that he has 
seen America. Fe sie Bs 
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_ “It is highly probable that any man who is 
conducting a large business on Christian prin- 
_ ciples is rendering a larger service to the king- 
dom of God than any man with a family who 
1s preaching on a salary of $575, or less. We 
may infer, therefore, that when this is recog- 
nized by Christian young men, conscience will 
no longer drive them into under-fed ministerial 
service, and that the abler men will seek some 
other calling in which to serve God and man, 
unless the churches open their purses very 
“much wider. 
_ “Permit me to add that from a somewhat 
- extended observation, I have reached the gen- 
- eralization that the high water mark of giving, 
_ either for home expenses or for benevolences, 
_ whether on the part of the rich church or poor, 
is only one-half what the church is quite able 
_ to raise, and will raise for that object, as soon 
as it becomes really interested.” 
_ David Starr Jordan, President Leland Stanford 
& Junior University, California. 
“Tf the Christian churches are to maintain 
their power and influence, and if they regard 
the preacher as a factor in that matter, they 
must pay salaries adequate to enable a preacher 
to live comfortably, to bring up a family, and 
_to have a clean collar at frequent intervals. 
Statistics show that the living expenses of the 
average preacher outside the large cities are 
considerably in excess of his average income, 
_which is below that of capable men working in 
almost any other field. There are few matters 
concerning the Christian churches of more im- 
portance than this one.” 


Francis E. Clark, President United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

“The low compensation of pastors in all 
parts of our country sometimes seems to me 
like a national disgrace. That an educated min- 
ister cannot, in many cases, earn as much as a 
day-laborer is a fact that of itself shows the 
need of arousing the public to a realizing sense 
‘of the importance of this matter.” 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“It is a disgrace to the Christian church to 
allow the teacher of the families of the church, 
‘their friend in sickness and distress, their best 

advisor, to be starved because they are willing 
to suffer for the sake of their Lord. 

“Tt would be a serious harm to the church at 
large to be endowed for the increase of sal- 
aries by any government or philanthropic con- 
tribution. It is the plain duty of the people 

“who hear the minister to pay their own shep- 
herd for the sake of the little ones, if not for 
their own sakes. 

“T do not see how any church can expect a 

blessing that does not begin its charities at 
home.” oe area 
‘Lyman Abbott, Editor-in-Chief, The Outlook. 

“We pay proportionately too much to those 
who provide for our moral and intellectual 
needs. One cause of the too small salaries 
paid to ministers is the fact that the church of 
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Opinions of Leading Business Men, Educators and Public Offi- 
cials on the Less Than Living Wage Now Paid to Ministers 


JOSIAH STRONG, PRESIDENT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE, NEW YORK 


Christ is broken up into too many denomina- 
tions. In many a village if the salaries paid 
to three or four ministers were paid to one, 
and the three or four churches were united in 
one church, the church would be filled and 
the minister would have a fair compensation. 
It is to be hoped that the present movement 
for the federation of churches will look toward 
the unification of churches, and at least the 
lessening of this very serious evil. But we- 
must take things as they are, and as things are, 
any movement by which the churches can 
make any provision to increase the payment of 
salaries provided by the poorer churches if 
rightly guided and safe-guarded, would have 
my heartiest approval.” 


Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin 
College. 


“It seems to me. difficult to overstate the 
need of a vigorous campaign for increasing the 
average salary of Christian ministers. The 
present situation seems hardly less than a 
standing disgrace to the church.” 
Charlies F. Thwing, President Western Reserve 

University. 

“There are two reasons for raising the sti- 
pends of all ministers. First, the absolute need, 
and second, the enhancement of the dignity 
of the great calling. 

“Each reason appeals both to one’s mind 
and one’s heart. The narrowness of living 
which a small stipend imposes upon many 
homes of culture is saddening. This narrow- 
ness tends to lessen efficiency. But also I am 
deeply iriterested in holding up the greatest of 
all callings to a place of dignity and of worthi- 
ness. A proper salary represents and promotes 
public respect. I would not have young men 
attracted towards the ministry by reason of 
its pecuniary rewards, neither would I have 
them deterred from entering it because of its 
pecuniary limitations, but I would have it pre- 
sented both directly and indirectly from the 
pecuniary, as well as from every other side, 
as the worthiest of all vocations.” 

William Allen White, Editor Emporia, Kansas, 
Gazette. 

“I do not know of any one thing that would 
improve the world so much as to have a higher 
grade of men in the ministry. Of course I do 
not think that most men are in it for the sal- 
ary, yet I do think that an increase in salary 
would grade up the calling.” - 

E. K, Warren, President Warren Featherbone 
Co., New York and Three Oaks, Mich. 

“There is no question whatever but that the 
average salary paid to ministers is far too 
meager and small. In the first place, it is dis- 
couraging for a man to be so plainly and con- 
tinuously reminded that his services are not’ 
considered of much value from a financial 
standpoint. In other words, in a measure, it 
takes the heart out of him. Second, it puts 
him and his family at a great disadvantage 
throughout the entire year in trying, through 


economy, to adjust the conditions that are 
thrust upon them from being underpaid. 


“T hope that right solution will be found. 
Where two or more Churches are attempting 
to hold the field and only one is needed, and 
where they cut the ministers’ salary to the 
limit in order to make this possible, it would 
be well if their sense of simple justice would 
lead them either to pay their man a living sal- 
ary or else close the church and unite with 
another church and help pay that man a living 
salary. 

“The one church would have more influence 
in the community than the two or more.” 


R. A. Long, The Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Tt is my conviction that ministers’ salaries 
in this country have been, an the average, far 
too low. It is my further observation that dur- 
ing the great increase in the cost of living in 
the past ten years the salaries and _ in- 
comes in the professions generally, as well as 
the wages of the workingmen, have been ad- 


vanced at least in a measure proportionately, ~ 


yet this has not been true in general of the sal- 
aries of ministers. I believe they are more 
underpaid today than ever before. 

“As a business proposition, 1 consider this 
is poor policy. It not only embarrasses and 
cripples a man in his work, but to a certain 
extent detracts from the dignity of the min- 
istry as a calling in the community. It tends 
to lower its efficiency of service and causes a 
shortage of recruits. 

“In addition, I am moved to say that our 
churches are more ready to concede this than 
ever before, and that as ministers set before 
themselves greater standards of efficiency, they 
will find the congregations more ready to 
raise the standard of compensation.” 


Foster Copeland, President City National 
Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 

“The work of the church has been hampered 
and the coming of the kingdom delayed as it 
could never have been if God’s law relating to 
church finance had been understood and 
obeyed; and on account of this disobedience 
few churches, if any, are doing the work they 
should do on account of lack of funds. Three- 
fourths of the ministers of Ohio receive less 
than we pay our clerks. Many churches are 
vacant. There are wealthy farming communi- 
ties that feel that they cannot support a min- 
ister. There are city men who spend more for 
an automobile for pleasure, than their pastor’s 
salary for a year, and then go pleasure-riding 


when they should be in their places in God’s 


house. There are boys and girls, men and 
wonien, going to ruin because the preachers 
are too busy to go after them and devote their 
efforts to them and the churches have not the 
funds to employ the needed assistants; and the 
people are too busy to give any time to relig- 
ious work. In many places the Sunday sery- 
ices, one or both, are poorly attended. Bene- 
volent institutions, too, are greatly hampered 
in their work for lack of funds, while the work 
abroad is suffering woefully for the same cause 

“The officers of the church, who have the 
burden of raising the funds and who have 
adopted expedients to bring up the finances 


to what they should be, 


7 


the greatest sufferers 


tors, who have been ; 
of finances adopt- 


through the wrong methods 


ed, should be interested in knowing God’s plan, | 


but all true Christians certainly should want 
to know, if they do not, what God requires of | 


them in the matter of giving.” 


George W. Coleman, McElwain Shoe Com-. 


pany, Boston, Mass. 
“Tt is an utter absurdity and, 


richest country in the world to pay their min- 


isters less than mechanics‘ wages and in many,» 


many cases less than laborers’ wages. And, 
having thus established the standard of our 
church life in the eyes of the world, we stupid- 
ly turn around and criticize churches and min- 
isters for their inefficiency. We are getting 


Si 4| 


together with the pas-_ 


in the last 
analysis, gross hypocrisy for the people of thes} 


just what we pay for and all we deserve, and 


in most cases a great deal more, for there are 
plenty of able and conscientious ministers who 
somehow or other manage to keep up their 
enthusiasm and efficiency in spite of such 
wretched conditions.” 
Edward Bok, Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“T agree with you that the average wage of 
the average minister is mighty low, but it 
seems to me that you are going at the matter 


at the wrong spot when you want to raise the | 
average wage. To my mind it is simply a ques- 


tion of too many churches, and if there were 


fewer churches we would have fewer ministers, © 
and we could pay the survival of the fittest in_ 


larger coin. 
some of the churches that nobody needs and 
very few attend it seems to me that you will 
get closer to the root of the matter.” 


Harry Pratt Judson, President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

“T greatly regret that the general scale of 
salaries for pastors of Christian churches is so 
low. There is no question that there should be 
a living wage paid to those who are giving 
their lives to the great work of the ministry. 
I hope that as the country increases in pros- 
perity the churches will see their way to a 
wiser adjustment on these lines.” 
OPINIONS FROM CHURCH OFFICIALS. 


Charles W. Smith, Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 


“The average minister is inadequately sup- 
ported. His pay is very small and his manner 
of life necessarily more expensive than others 
on equal incomes. No others feel the pinch 
of present high prices of living as do the min- 
isters. The churches should be aroused and 
stimulated to do their duty.” 


Collins Denny, a Bishop of the M. E. Church 
South. 


“Few of our people fully understand the 
gravity of the situation with which so many 
ministers are confronted by the high cost of 
living and the meager salaries they receive. 
It is an impossibility for these ministers to do 
their work in the manner and with the effi- 
ciency expected of them, to educate their chil- 
dren, and to give any heed to their own intel- 
lectual life, on salaries that are in many in- 
stances far below the amounts paid to men 
whose only equipment needs to be a physical 
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If you can succeed in closing up — 


development. The ministry more than any 
other calling needs for great efficiency a calm, 
equable and peaceful mental condition. Men 
would have to be altogether different to be 
able to bear the annoyances attending the fric- 
tion due to debt and to preserve this peaceful 
state of mind. Always the laborer has been 
worthy of his hire and those who are taught 
in the Word ought to communicate to those 
who teach in all good things. It would rejoice 
me to have any part in any legitimate plan 
to arouse our people to a greater appreciation 
of the work of the ministry and of the need 
for better provision for those who are engaged 
in this great.work. It is not by any means a 
question of the willingness of the minister and 
his family to practice self-denial. It has be- 
come a question how many men can continue 
to provide things honest in the sight of all 
‘men and continue to preach the gospel.” 


William F. Anderson, Bishop Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 


“The spirit of heroism in our ministry is un- 
surpassed. The wonder is how many of our 
worthy ministers and their wives get along at 
all. I hope that you and others may succeed 
in stirring up the church to a larger generosity 
and a more adequate support for the men and 
‘women who are so devotedly building the 
kingdom.” 


Z. A. Space, Central Association of Free 
Baptists. 


“When both reason and revelation demand a 
compensation adequate to the needs of this 
highest of all vocations, or callings, it is simply 
wasting time to apologize for under-paid and 
‘therefore inefficient service, for no man can 
do his best when by cramp of circumstances 
he is embarrassed or hindered in his work. 

“There is no surer way to cripple a great 
cause than by so limiting its promoters in the 
matter of support as to hinder them in work- 
ing most effectively for its establishment.” 


William Alfred Quayle, Bishop Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


“The most significant factor in making and 
keeping this world going right is the church 
and the necessity of the church is the minister. 
Without him, the church can not continue in 
its strength. Preaching is the gospel method 
‘by which the church of Christ proceeds on its 
way of conquest. 

“The church and civilization should treat 
this necessary man, the preacher, fairly. avhie 
square deal ought to hit him some time or 
other. It has not yet. I think it is well the 
preacher is not paid what he is worth, but he 
ought to have a livelihood. As it is now he 
has not that. ; 

“Tf the church continues to underpay its 
ministers rather than pay them, the church can 
‘not prosper. Honesty is a rather fundamental 
item in the ehtics of Jesus. 

“Members of the churches, PLAY FAIR.” 


Robert McIntyre, Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The inadequate and pitiful financial support 
given to thousands of noble ministers who are 
educated, refined, earnest men, 1s a reproach 
to the churches and a disgrace to our rich 


country. They can not do the work they 
should do: when thus humiliated. God speed 


any movement to lift their intolerable bur- 
dens.” 


Ballington Booth, President Volunteers of 
America: 


“The salaries paid to some of the ministers 
of smaller churches is disproportionate, de- 
spicable and dis-spiriting. 

“Furthermore, I think that no underpaid 
minister should be regarded as penurious sim- 
ply because he asks for a larger salary when it 
is within the capacity and reach of the church 
or community where he labors to advance him 
sufficient to live and rear his family.” 


Robert Cowden, Board of Control, United 
} Brethren Church. 

“lt isa shame and a crime that the condition 
exists where, in a land of plenty, the minister 
of the gospel and his family are made to suf- 
fer the handicap of real poverty in order to 
serve people who abound in wealth. We as a 
denomination (United Brethren in Christ) are 
trying and succeeding in a degree in increas- 
ing the salaries of our pastors, but, oh! it is so 
slow. As a layman I pray that we may cease 
to “muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.’ I fear that many are deceiving 
themselves into the belief that their calling 
and election is sure while they are withhola- 
ing more than is meet from God’s special em- 
bassadors.” 

OPINIONS OF MEN PROMINENT IN 
THEIR DENOMINATIONS. 
George W. Bailey, Retired Mine Owner and 
Prominent Presbyterian. 


“Our ministers, taken together, are the hard- 
est worked and poorest paid of any class of 
salaried men in the country. When you think 
of the necessary number of years of prepara- 
tion and the present cost of living, the aver- 
age salary of our ministers is simply pitiful. 
The church will never accomplish the purpose 
for which it is instituted until it raises to a 
place of appreciation those who serve it. 

“In my list of acquaintances, there is not a 
class of men who make larger draft upon my 
sympathy than the poor underpaid ministers.” 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, Prominent Congrega- 

tionalist and President Hartford Theo- 

logical Seminary. 


“Tt does not reflect much credit upon the 
generosity and enthusiasm of a number of 
churches to find that they are willing to have 
their pastors live on a salary which, on the 
fairest calculation, is below that of a living 
wage for a workingman and his family.” 

E. Y. Mullins, President Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

“Ministers are the most underpaid men in 
the country, and I am satisfied the failure to 
pay them living salaries in many instances 
works not only great hardships to them, but 
great loss to the cause of Christ. The self- 
respecting minister needs an adequate income 
in order that he may do his best work. Church- 
es stand in their own light in paying them nig- 
gardly salaries. Of course, there are many 
churches which pay adequately for the serv- 
ices of their pastors, but there are thousands 
upon thousands which do not.” 
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OPINIONS OF GOVERNORS OF STATES 
AND SENATORS. 


Coe I. Crawford, United States Senator. 


“The cost of living has increased very ma- 
terially during the past years and the salaries 
of our poor ministers have remained station- 
ary. It is grossly unjust and unfair to this 
class of men, who are not in any way greedy 
for the making of money, but who are giving 
up their entire lives in the service of their fel- 
lows, to reward them in this niggardly man- 
ner. : 

“Unless a general and organized effort 1s 
made to stir people up to the realization that 
the ministers must be given more compensa- 
tion, the ability of our ministers and efficiency 
of our churches are bound to depreciate very 
materially.” 


Adolph O. Eberhardt, Governor of Minnesota. 


“Men of character and ability cannot be ex- 
pected to do their best work without at least 
a living compensation, and the figures you cite 
are the strongest argument in favor of this 
necessary reform.” 


Chase S. Osborn, Governor of Michigan. 


“T believe that adequate salaries should be 
paid preachers, and I further believe that, if 
less money were paid out for fashionable 
churches in great cities, and a more fair pro- 
vision made for a fund that would insure 
fairer remuneration to preachers in small com- 
munities throughout the world, much good 
would result. The big preacher in the big 
church does not reach the masses. The preach- 
er in the little churches throughout the coun- 
try reaches the people, and not only the people 
in the sense of numbers, but also in the sense 
that they are the people whose hearts are not 
calloused by Mammon. The masses of our 
country offer the most proper soil for the 
growth of religion.” 

R. S. Vessey, Governor of South Dakota. 


“The proposition that the average ofticial 
board puts up to the minister seems to be 
something like this: “What is the very least 
amount that you will take and give us in return 
your services as a minister?’ When they have 
pinned him down to the least possible amount 
of salary, in many cases they fail to pay him 
even the small amount agreed upon; thus plac- 
ing their minister in a position where he is 
absolutely unable to meet his obligations. This, 
of course, causes him to become discouraged 
and despondent and totally unfits him to per- 
form the duties devolving upon him for the 
moral and spiritual upbuilding of the com- 
munity. 


“In speaking before the South Dakota Con- 
ference two years ago, I made the statement 
that no other business institution would be 
permitted to do business, but would be de- 
clared insolvent, were they to refuse to meet 
their obligations to the extent that many of 
the churches fail to meet even the small sal- 
aries agreed upon, and showed the conference 
that the unpaid salaries in this state during 
the past twenty years, in the Methodist Church 
alone, amounted to almost $200,000, which I 
claimed was a legal and legitimate obligation 
upon the different church societies. ¢ 


“T wish it were in my power to say some- 
thing that would stir up, not only the member- 
ship of the Methodist Church, but of all the 
Protestant churches, so that they would realize 
that we are treating our ministers in a way 
that should cause us to hang our heads ir 
shame. ; 

“T have always taken the position that a min- 
ister is entitled to an increase in salary every 
year, to some extent, and believe this is the 
only way by which we can secure a self-re- 
specting ministry and get the most out of i1 
in the way of service. They are certainly en- 
titled to an increase of at least twenty pet 
cent, and I believe that in nine cases out oj 
ten the members of the different churches car 
better afford to pay this than the ministers 
can afford to live without it.” 


Wm. Hodges Mann, Governor of Virginia. 


“Ministers do not receive enough to sup- 
port themselves and their families, and public 
sentiment will not permit them to go intc 
other business for maintenance. Indeed, the 
minister of the gospel who has been faithful ir 
the discharge of his duty and in charge of 2 
small church must for years look forward tc 
want, of himself and his family, in his old age 
It seems to me therefore but reasonable that 
there should be an increase in his salary, ana 
more, that there should be some arrangement 
made by which those he leaves behind, whe 
are unable to support themselves, should be 
cared for during life.” 


(The letters above were written to the editor 
of The Expositor, in reply to statements sent 
them showing average salaries of ministers 
These letters will be printed in the five vol- 
umes now being prepared by the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement. ; 

A number of readers have written us stating 
that the information on ministers’ wages 
which we are printing inthe Expositor doesn’t 
reach the laymen. We have secured publicity. 
on this subject in papers and magazines of 
3,000,090 circulation, and the whole matter was 
laid before the Men and Religion Congress 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York, last month 
We will print the above letters in a folder 
which will be furnished to those who wish tc 
distribute some at 20 cents per 100. F. M. Bar- 
ton, publisher, Cleveland, O.) ; 


No Failure is Final. (751) 


; “What do you say to the man who has failed 
in business, or who has failed in his mora} 
life?” asks George L. Perin. You must not 
mock him with even well-meant reproaches 
Answer him as Napoleon is said to have an- 
swered one of his marshals. The marsha 
rode up and said: “General, I fear that the 
battle is lost.” | 


Napoleon coolly looked at his watch, and re- 
plied: “Time for another battle. _ Summor 
the army to a fresh charge.” 


I do not know what you will say to the mar 
who has failed, but I know what I will say 
I will say: “Never mind, dear friend; ir 
God’s economy no failure is ever final. Yot 
and God must win at last.’—Ex. 
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The question of interesting men successfully 
in the work of the church is no longer a problem 
fo me. I have organized two societies on the 
club basis, and both of them are unparal‘ed suc- 
>esses. 


' First of all I called the men of the parish 
fo remain after the morning service as I wished 
tO say something to them of particular interest 
and importance. Curiosity led them to respond 
freely. When we were all assembled, I stated 
that I had noticed a serious lack in the general 
organization of the church in that while there 
were many societies for women there was not 
one for the men in our church. I told them that 
if they would help me, such a lack would not 
longer exist. I then went on to tell them what 
I proposed to do, namely, to organize then and 
there a men’s club. The object of the club was 
to bring the men of the church into closer rela- 
tions with one another. Accordingly we were 
to meet on one evening of every month as would 
be most convenient to the majority, at which 
time a prominent speaker-was to be present and 
give the club an address on some object of es- 
pecial interest to men. At this meeting there 
were to be no introductions whatever, but each 
man as he entered the room would find on a 
tab’e near the door a number of blank slips, 
with pins. He was to write his own name on 
one of these slips and pin it to his coat. In this 
way every man would know the name of every 
other present, and the formality of the usual 
introduction of, strangers would be done away. 
After the address by the invited speaker, light 
refreshments would be served, this to be a fea- 
ture of every meeting of the club. Hot coffee, 
doughnuts and cheese would be the usual bill, 
although this might be varied some evenings by 
the substitution of sandwiches for the dough- 
nuts, or a salad, or even hot sausages and sauer- 
kraut. The rest of the evening was to be taken 
up with social intercourse, singing of college and 
patriotic songs, and any games the men would 
care to play with such apparatus as could be 
conveniently furnished. 

_ After this brief explanation, I asked the men 
how many of them would care to form such a 
club. They all responded, and accordingly an 
evening was set for our first meeting. At this 
meeting we elected a bright fellow, with up-to- 
date ideas, as president. Then a vice president, 
a secretary and a treasurer. The congressman 
of our district was present and gave an address 
on his recent travels through England, dwell- 
ing particularly upon the differences he had ob- 
served between the political and governmental 
methods of Eng’and and the United States. At 
the close of his address the men asked him many 
questions elucidating the subject greatly. Whien 
refreshments. were served, the men _found a 
large table on which a committee previously av- 
pointed, had placed pitchers of hot coffee, with 
doughnuts and cheese on separate plates. Cups, 
saucers, plates, with spoons, and an abundance 
of fine cream for the coffee, and lump sugar, 
were also furnished. But it was distinctly an- 
nounced and understood that no man would be 
waited upon, that each must wait on himself, 


How I Organized Two Men’s Clubs Successtully 


GEO. V. REICHEL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


and any man caught waiting on anyone else 
would be fined five cents. Of course, the object 
of this was to rule out the formality of a meal 
served in the usual way by waiters. The men 
laughed at this announcement, saw the point 
instantly, and by an immediate acquiescence, as- 
stred the thoroughly social atmosphere of the 
evening. It led them to address one another 
free'y. Every one became very friendly in a 
few minutes. The coffee was delicious and the 
dovghnuts and the cheese wanted no lack of 
appreciation. 

Subsequent meetings are carried on in precisely 
the same way. 

Now and then a discussion of a live topic, 
nct necessarily a religious one, or a debate, takes 
tke place of the address by a wellknown speaker, 
brt usually, the speech takes best. There is 
a good quartette and orchestra, with piano, to 
give music, and everything of a wholesome 
character among the popular music of the day 
is unhesitatingly employed. Once or twice a 
year the ladies are invited, but it is generally 
trderstood that this is-only by especial courtesy. 
_ The expenses of the club, including the’ travel- 
ing charges of the speakers and their entertain- 
ment. are met by a payment of 25 cents a quar- 
ter, about a dollar a year. This proves to be more 
than enough to pay al! items. Bills are pre- 
sented and settled at every meeting so that we 
tever have anything hanging over us. ; 

Now the practical results to the church from 
such an organization are these: 


First. Greater sociability among the men. 
Many men thus come to know each other and es- 
tablish life-long friendships who otherwise might 
never know each other at all except in a very 
distant way. Men of all ages thus come to- 
gether upon a common ground, rich and poor, 
the employer and the employed uniting in a 
cordial interchange of social life. 


Second. The addresses are up-to-date, and in- 
clude a vast variety of subjects. This lends par- 
ticular interest to each meeting, and is a: strong 
drawing card. The speeches are not only enter- 
taining, but instructive, and being usually men of 
conspicuous abi‘ities and successes in the business 
or professional worlds, are men whom any club 
would be glad to hear and meet. 


Third. A non-religious man becomes, accus- 
tomed to the contact of religious men, members 
of the church. He finds out that they are not 
priggish or supercilious, but that they are men 
of worth, and it is well his while to know them. 
After a time he begins to consider that if re- 
ligion is good enough for them it ought to be 
good enough for him, and so he begins to attend 
the religious services where. they attend. He 
thts grows interested in the church and after a 
time he unites with it freely and heartily with- 
ovt the slightest coercion. 

Fourth. Such a club will co-operate with the 
pastor in any needed work of the church that he 
may propose; having suggested one good thing 
—the club—they are the more ready to follow his 
suggestion in other lines. It is reserve force at 
‘hand all the time for emergency. 
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RELIGIOUS CENSUS CHART 


Showing proportion of the population reported as Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
‘all other” church members, and proportion not reported as church members, for 
each state and territory. Published by the United States Census Bureau. 
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[These illustrations are not published with a 
view to use in a sermon on the disaster, but to 
illustrate gospel messages for the next ten 
‘years. They will be found applicable for stir- 
ring careless listeners, and those who reject the 
warnings of faithful preachers to find safety in 
the ark of salvation. 

_ We hope they will do more good than the ser- 
mons on the disaster. Most of these sermons 

Overlooked the main point—that it was a warn- 
ing against speed-madness, the evidence of the 
nervous unrest and dissatisfaction of the—man 


and woman who is not ballasted and buoyant 
with _the joy and hope of salva‘: SI Was a 
warning against luxury—golf~ sanis 


courts taking the room which shotla have hten 
Siven to lifeboats. It was a warning against 
gluttony and high living. The wages of the 
chef at $300 per month, as compared with the 
wages of the wireless operator at $25 per month, 
is evidence of the relative value placed upon 
“the safety of dives and the pleasures of high 
living, and might easily be compared to the 
comparative values which the present age 
places upon the material and the spiritual. — 
The text that seems to sum up the disaster in 
my mind is Prov. 29:1, “He that being often re 
proved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed and that without remedy.” 
: Some ministers have said that we cannot un- 
derstand God’s permitting such a disaster. lt 
was a case of man disobeying God’s warnings. 
Probable location of the iceberg, according to 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Illustrations From the Titanic Disaster 


duct by stating that the Birma does not carry 
a Marconi outfit and operators on Marconi fitted 
vessels are forbidden to communicate with ships 
using other systems of wireless.—New York Sun. 

[Those who do not know Christ and have 
nothing to judge by, are apt to think them- 
selves better than they are, or worse and so 
bad that they think God will not help them. The 
lack of co-operation between the Marconi op- 
erators and the Birma operators reminds one of 
the ee baa between the different denomina- 
tions. 


Wireless Operator Asleep. 609 

Because her lone wireless operator after four- 
teen hours on duty took a nap, the Leyland liner 
California, only eighteen miles away, did not 
know of the Titanic disaster in time to go tu 
the rescue. 

She could have been alongside tthe Titanic in 
Tess than two hours—long before the Titanic 
sank. 

The California’s engines were shut down at 
10:15 on Sunday night, April 14, on account of 
appearance of icebergs. A few minutes later 
Wireless Operator Evans crawled into his bunk. 

He probably was scarcely sound asleep when 
the frantic “C. Q. D.” flashed from the Titanic. 
The shutting down of the engines would not 
have prevented Evans from receiving this mes- 
sage if he had been on watch, He could not 
have replied, but he could have given the news 


to Capt. Lord. a 


[Often our conscience or sense of duty 
asleep, and we miss the opportunity to win a 
soul to Christ, or save a brother Christian from 


slipping. ] : 
Warned and Convinced, but Did Not Act. 610 


iy the wireless warnings, indicated that the Titan- 
ic would pass it forty minutes before it struck. 
The Managing owner of the line carried the 
warning’ message in his pocket from two to four 
hours, thus preventing action upon it. He was 
like the man who hears the gospel but does 


not profit from it, or act upon it. 
__So far as the testimony can be judged the 
Sabbath preceding the disaster was spent in 
card playing, dancing, dinner parties with 
drinking, and no mention was made of divine 
services or anything being done to indicate 
that the Sabbath was different from other days. 
Facing death, the card playing and ragtime 
rausiec was continued to keep their minds from 
_ age inevitable. When all hope was lost, then 
_the musicians played “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
Was the intention to keep from thinking abou. 
God as long as possible, and finally to give Him 
a thought when they were about to face Him? 
-_ Why were so many innocent women and chil- 
dren permitted to drown? They put their trust 
in man, and man disobeyed natural law, and 

they paid the penalty. 
- How about the bravery of supposedly non- 
Christian men? Some of these men may have 
had more faith in God than we know. But the 
Christian position is that man’s faith is shown 
by his works.] 


Gave Wrong Position. 608 
Charles Walters, a San Francisco newspape1 
man, who was a passenger on the Russian 


Second Officer Lightoller of the Titanic told 
the Senate Investigating Committee that Capt. 
Smith and the other officers expected to encoun- 
ter ice at 11 o’clock on the Sunday night of the 
disaster, or forty minutes before the ship 
struck; that Capt. Smith showed him a message 
of warning. He himself worked out the prob- 
able position of the ice, and he in turn warned 
Chief Officer Murdock. He also cautioned the 
lookout men to keep a sharp watch ahead for 
ice. 
[Men acknowledge God’s claim on them and 
realize peril of neglecting same, but expect to 
evade consequences. ] 


Too Busy to Take Warning. es 611 

The second wireless operator of the Titanic 
said: “In the first place the Californian haa 
called me with an ‘ice report’ about 5 o’clock. 
I was rather busy, and I did not take it. They 
did not call me again, but transmitted it to the 
Baltic. I took it down as it was transmitted 
to the Baltic—about half an hour afterward. I 
was doing some writing at the time, sir, writing 
some accounts on the table. I continued to 
work on the accounts for about thirty minutes. 
Then I took the report she sent to the Baltic. 
It was an ‘ice reoprt,’ so I knew it was the 
I acknowledged it direct 


‘steamer Birma, told about the efforts of that same she had for me. 


-vessel to reach the Titanic. He says that tne 
Titanic gave her position wrongly. 

The only apparent explanation of this pending 
an Official statement of the facts is that she was 
hampered by fog in locating her position, which 
was ascertained by dead reckoning. 


i i if jal 
to the Californian. It was that the California 
had passed three large icebergs, and gave their 
latitude and longitude. . s 

“Tt wrote it on a slip of paper and handed it to 
the officer on the bridge.” 


“Di make a record of it?” 
Noes If we made a record of all these 


The Titanic gave her position as _ latitude “No, sir. 1 z 
41.44 north, longitude 50.14 west, but her true messages we could not begin to make up our 
position was different. When the Birma reached accounts. athe maience ane 


the position which had been given, she found 
immediately that it must be wrong, for al- 
though she passed several enormous bergs, it 
was obvious that none of them could have in- 
jured the Titanic because to the northeastward 
lay enormous floes which extended for miles. 
The wireless operator on. the Carpathia, 
after sending the communication about the Ti- 
tanic’s distress, was told by the Birma that she 
‘would stand by. The radiographer on the Car- 
pathia answered further efforts of help with a 
‘eurt “Shut up!” Mr. Walters explains this con- 


5 


5 


Bride said he did not reca 
officer on the bridge to wh 

rning. : F : 
Oe CEariaas are too busy with their daily toi 
to take warnings. Sometimes the warnings are 
in a sermon, in the Scripture, or they come 
while we are praying. We soon forget them.] 


Saw, but Not Clearly. (612) 
Frederick Fleet, of Southampton, England, a 
lookout in the crow’s nest of the steamship Ti- 


tanic, said: 


om he gave the 


“We were looking on every side and saw the 
berg dead ahead. I rang three bells to warn 
those on the bridge, and then called up on the 
telephone. I got a prompt reply, and told them 
of the iceberg ahead. 


‘My mate saw the bow turn to port as I was 
telephoning. I do not know how far ahead it 
was when we first saw the berg. It looked 
small and low on the water. 


“It increased in size as the ship approached. 
When the ship struck it on, the starboard side it 
seemed a little higher than the fo-castle head, 
or about fifty or sixty feet above the water. 


Fleet said that the lookouts on the Titanic 
did not have marine glasses after leaving 
Southampton. 


“If we had glasses,’ Fleet added, “we would 
have seen the berg sooner and in time to avoid 
it.’ Fleet added that he had glasses when look- 
outman on the Oceanic, on which he formerly 
served. On the trip from Belfast to Southamp- 
ton on the Titanic the lookoutmen had glasses, 
but when the ship left Southampton the glasses 
were gone. Fleet said he did not know what be- 


_.came of them. 


“My mate asked Mr. Lightoller about the 
glasses,’ Fleet said, “and he was told ther® 
were none intended for us.” 


[Had the men been furnished glasses they 
could have seen the iceberg in time to have 
avoided it. Christians who neglect daily Bible 
one cannot see temptations in time to avoid 

hem, 


Speed, Speed to Destruction, 


John Thompson, a fireman of the Titanic, who 
is in St. Vincent’s Hospital, declared that the 
ship was out for a record, and from the time 
she left Queenstown until the hour she struck 
was averaging from seventy-four to seventy- 
seven revolutions, 


“We had orders to fire her up from the start 
at Queenstown, where, of course, we started to 
make the run. We understood we were to beat 
all records on our maiden trip,” said Thompson. 
“T heard that these orders came from the en- 
gineering department. Of course, there was no 
time in a fire room to talk of where orders 
came from. There was nothing for firemen to 
do but work. 


“We were running at seventy-four, and all 
Sunday we never dropped below seventy-seven 
revolutions. I wasn’t in the fire room when 
she struck, but I was there before, and we were 
hitting it up, and se surely she must have been 
making that speed when we struck.” 


[We go full speed in our daily toil to get 
something or somewhere, but location nor ma-. 
terial possession does not give peace. “He that 
hath the Son, hath life.’’] 


Sabbath Evening Aboard the Titanic. (614) 

5 Isa. 58:13. 

“Tt was the gayest night of the trip among the 
diners,’ says Thomas Whitely, assistant stew- 
ard, We had made great time, and the prob- 
ability was the trip would be a record-breaker. 
Orders had been issued Sunday to make the 
dinner the finest ever served on a ship, regard- 
less of expense, and the orders were carried out. 

Soon after the dinner was served the fun 
commenced. Wine was served at the Astor 
table, and the conversation was very animated. 
The captain talked and joked with Mr. Astor 
ae Teo Oe Ismay spoke. The one 
opic of conversation was the new boa 
specs she was making.” fhe See 

ey drunk one toast, says Whitel 
“Migkty Titania.” Another toast was dewnie me 
“Speed.” The wine flowed. 

“I know as a matter of fact,” says Maio - 
thur Peuchen, of Toronto, another jest ans 
that on Sunday night Ismay and Capt. Smith, 
with several other men, were having a dinner 
party in ors of the saloons.” z 

ajor Peuchen quotes Ismay as _ sayi 
oo bate eae of ey agelphia, who spoke. toner 
ro) e presence of icebergs and ask i i 
would not be slowed down: setts ably 

“On the contrary, Mrs. Ryerson, we ar i 
to go along faster than we have b Folne hd 
New York American. Mad 
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Handed Warnings to Another. 

Commanders are reminded _ that 
steamers are to a great extent uninsured, 
and that their own livelihood as well as the 
company’s success depends upon immunity 
from accident; no precaution which insures 
safe navigation is to be considered exces- | 
sive.’—Instructions to commanders, 


which I have already testified to. 
handed to me by Capt. Smith without any re? 
mark as he was passing me on the passenger 
deck on the afternoon of Sunday, April 4 
read the telegram casually and put it in my 
pocket. At about ten minutes past 7 while | 
was sitting Smitt 


the information of the Officers. 
him, and nothing further was said by either 0} 
us. I did not speak to any of the other officers 
on the subject. i 

“If the information I received had arousec 
any apprehension in my mind—which it did no? 
—I should not have ventured to make any sug~ 
gestion to a commander of Capt. Smith’s ex- 
perience. The responsibility for the navigatio 
of the ship rested solely with him.” 

[The commander gave warning to the owner 
and the owner kept it until asked for it. We 
pass our warnings over to others. God wili 
hold each one responsible.] et 


There Is No Danger. 
Jer. 9:8 

George D. Widener held a conversation wit 
J. Bruce Ismay in one of the saloons of the Ti- 
tanic last Sunday afternoon. co } 

Mr. Widener remarked to Mr. Ismay that it 
was getting a trifie colder, and asked if it was 
not a sign that the vessel was getting into th 
iceberg zone. 3 

As the son of a man heavily interested finan- 
cially in the line, Mr. Widener had received no- 
tice of the warning through the wireless mes-~ 
sages received by the Titanic that the big shi 
would run into a field of ice if she kept -he 
usual course. at 

At the time of the conversation the Titanic 
was making almost top speed, and Mr. Widener, 
who apparently considered Mr. Ismay as the 
head of the line and as the man to whom ta 
make a protest, declared that if there was ice 
in the vicinity it would be a safe precaution for 
a slowing down of the vessel, until the danger 
zone was passed. 

“Oh, there is no danger,’ Ismay is quoted as 
answering Mr. Widener, as he’ dismissed the 
topic. 

“Well,’ Mr. Widener answered, “if there is an 
ice pack in the course of this vessel we should 
slow down. I for one don’t wish to be a pas- 
senger on a vessel to hit an iceberg.” 

Later Mr. Widener told his wife, who was res- 
eued, of this conversation, and since she re- 
turned to Philadelphia she had told her brother 
in-law, Joseph E. Widener, who has seen -to it 
that J. Bruce Ismay shall have a chance of af- 
firming or denying that such a conversation 
took place Sunday afternoon on the Titanic. 

[Men look at social uprisings and say there is 
no danger. Suddenly a revolution breaks forth. 
Listen to the warnings, even though they come 
from enemies. ] 


(616) 


Played Cards Until Hope Was Gone, (617) 
Jer. 13:23. 

George Bradley, one of the first cabin passen-~ 
gers rescued from the Titanic, told the following 
account of how the last Sunday night was spent 
on the Titanic, which went down with 1,600 
passengers: 

“A number. of parties were playing bridge 
whist in the saloon. Henry Harris, the theat- 
rical producer, was at another card table near 
by. He went with me on deck to learn what 
had caused the shock which disturbed us. The 
stewards tcld us that they had struck an ice- 
berg, but that we need not fear—they had 
passed the danger. os 

“Later he told me there was danger, but for 
the sake of the women and children to make no 
sign. The orchestra struck up ‘Alexander’s 
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agtime Band’ and 


we went on playing cards. 
in the game who didn’t 
were playing for; 


a “We played bridge for three-quarters of : 
hour after the Titanic hit tien tecbere. We 
played while the steamer was going down. 
' There wasn’t a thing said. Every man got up 
from the table feeling that he had done as much 
as could be expected from a man, and that it 
Was up to him to save himself. 


= “How any man was going to save himself, not 
one of that bunch knew. It took only a few 
_ moments on deck to realize that we were all too 
late for the lifeboats. The last ones were being 
lowered. I said to the rest of the party, ‘Boys, 
I'm going to get a boat.’ 

ems ran between decks and waited there until 
_the lifeboat was lowered. I jumped up on the 
rail and as it was lowered I sprang in. There 
wasn’t anybody to tell me to get out, and I 
doubt very much that I would have paid much 
attention to such an order. There were other 
men in the boat, but of the party that played 
eards up to the last minute not one.” 


’ 


2 Last Moments on the Titanic. (618) 


Jonah .2:2. 


- “Tt don’t think that I left the Titanic too soon. 
I don’t know how long it was that our boat put 
away from the steamer’s side when thé explo- 
sions occurred. I heard them and I felt the 
shocks. And just before we could hear that 
orchestra still playing ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ 


“We had pulled away with the strains in our 
ears. The electric lights were still going. We 
saw the after-deck—the poop, I think they call 
it—crowded with men. We saw the fateful 
plunge of the giant steamer. We saw the meu 
on the poop go overboard like frogs jumping 
from a bank. 

“The scenes which followed I never will for- 
get. Bodies were shot to the surface imme- 
diately following the sinking. I suppose there 
must have been another explosion, as the steam- 
er was going down, for the bodies seemed to 
have been shot up by some great force. 

“For hours we sailed through a sea of the 
dead and living. Cold? Oh, was it cold! Men 
almost froze in the boats, and the women only 
kept alive by taking their tricks at the oars 
with the men. And what women they were! 
Hats off, gentlemen, to the women of the Ti- 
tanic! There wasn’t one word of complaint out 
of them, Those women through all that night 
were the bravest people I ever met. We picked 
up six people out of the sea, and, believe me, 
thy were cared for by the women on that boat.” 

[D. L. Moody was once on a ship that it was 
Feared would sink. The passengers all joined 
nm prayer and they were rescued. These Ti- 
fanic’s passengers thumbed the devil’s prayer 
900k until the last moment, and when they 
1eard “Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ gave up all 


lope. | 


Gave Her Life for Another. (619) 


“Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
rive up his life for his friends.” 

Miss Elizabeth Evans fulfilled this final test of 
ffection laid down by the Divine Master. The 
‘irl was the niece of the wife of Magistrate 
‘ornell, of New York city. She was placed in 
he same boat with many other women. As it 
vas about to be lowered away it was found 
hat the craft contained one more than its full 
uota of passengers, 

The grim question arose as to which of them 
hould surrender her place and her chance of 
ifety. Beside Miss Evans sat Mrs. J. J. Brown, 
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of Denver, the mother of several children. Miss 
Evans was the first to volunteer to yield to an- 
other. 

“Your need is greater than mine,” said she 
turning toward Mrs. Brown. “You have chil- 
dren who need you, and I have none.” 


So saying she rose from the boat and ste 
back upon the deck. The girl found no [etee 
refuge and was one of those who went down 
with the ship. She was 25 years old, and was 
beloved by all who knew her, ; 


(This girl learned unselfishness in her life be- 
fore she was tested in that awful hour on the 
Titanic. Will those children ever forget the one- 
who gave them the life of their mother? Will 
a man forget God?] 


Daily Heroism. (620) 


_ Heroism among those passengers during the 
sinking of the Titanic was spontaneous. 


Is the world getting better? Dare the cynic 
wail at so-called inhumanity? When a man who 
has everything on earth to live for can gsmil- 
ingly send off into the life boat the woman 
that he holds dearest in the world, with only a 
chance of ever seeing her again—when a wife 
will Cling to her life partner, refuse aid and say 
to him, “I will go with you”—when a man will 
jokingly say, “I must take my medicine, boys,” 
and step out to make room for another life 
—when a young woman will argue the point 
at a crucial moment that she “is young and can 
take a fighting chance,’ leaving an older one 
to take her place—these people whose every- 
day lives have been protected, safe, serene, who 
can at a time like this prove their fitness as 
heroes—then indeed the possible heroism of 
mankind comes to the surface. [A part of this 
noble conduct is the result of the unconscious 
influence of twenty Christian centuries. ] 

And the living, every-day hero is with us 
here—now. The engineer on a midnight train, 
his hand on the throttle, pushing on into the 
darkness, realizing the precious human freight 
he carries, knowing that one false move may 
send them into eternity—he is an unheralded 


hero, 

The man who climbs telegraph poles and high 
buildings, doing his work, even as you and J; 
the young woman in the shop who, at the death 
of a father, has taken on her young shoulders 
the support of a family; the night man at the 
telegraph key; the watchman of large buildings; 
the digger of the street, with its foul gases; the 
mcther who keeps the network of a family to- 
gether, daily sacrificing herself—these are the 
heroes of every day, called upon to face living 
trials and dangers. 

And what is their reward? They do not ex- 
pect any. They go on as a matter of course. 
But you and I may give the smile that reas- 
sures, the clasp of the sympathetic hand or the 
word of cheer at the moment when it is needed 
most.—Sophie Loeb in New York World. 


Two Lookouts. (621) 


The Cunard line uses two men in the crow’s 
nest of their steamships. It also has a man on 
the forecastle head and others stationed at reg- 
ular intervals on the different decks, who patrol 
and watch seaward. There are two men on each 
wing of the bridge also watching out to sea, 
and there is an extra quartermaster in addition 
to those at the wheel. There are two and in 
the largest vessels three officers also on watch. 
The orders issued to captains of vessels tell ex- 
plicitly just what the watch is to be and it 
varies according to the size of the vessel. The 
méh in the crow’s nest and stationed about the 
vessel are selected carefully. They must be 
able-bodied seamen, well trained and well able 
to distinguish: objects in the night. They use 
glasses in the crow’s nest and on the bridge. 
In severe weather these watches are changed 
very often, and in very severe weather these 
changes are made every half hour. 

[The Christian’s two lookouts are Prayer and 
Bible Reading. Either one may keep us in the 
way of safety, but with both in the crow’s nest, 
every day, we are safe. ] 


Illustrations of Sin and Salvation 


BENJAMIN L. KERR. 


Uncaging a Lion. (622) 

The keeper in the lion house of the Central 
Park menagerie happened to be out of the build- 
ing when a man got over the railing and un- 
locked the door of the cage of Bismarck, one 
of the biggest lions in the collection. \ 

He had the door partly opened and the lion 
was approaching when Policeman Andrew Smith 
entered the building and shouted at the man. 
The man let go of the door, which fell and closed 
of its own weight. 

The man was arrested and taken to the sta- 
tion, where he described himself as Bruno Vol- 
bert, 28 years old, married, a baker. ; 

“That is my lion, and I want to take him out 
for a walk. Mr. Taft gave him to me for a pet.’ 

The lion’s friend was sent to Bellevue for ob- 
servation. 

There is another lion called Sin. The man 
who uncages that, is worse than insane. 


A Child, A Saviour. (623) 


A woman revolutionist in Russia, Zinaida, ex- 
asperated beyond endurance by the cruelties of 
the local governor, General Minn, determined to 
end them by ending him. 

In the late summer of 1906 she went to Peter- 
hof, a suburb of St. Peterburg, where he was 
staying; she lived near him, studied his habits, 
lJaid her plans. Finally, one morning, in com- 
pany with a comrade, at his regular hour of 
leaving, she walked up to his house, one hand 
on a pistol in her pocket, the other carrying a 
velvet workbag in which was a bomb. 

The street was empty; all seemed specially 
prepared for her deed. But in a neighboring 

‘home lived two little children, who, despite their 
short acquaintance, had come to love Zinaida. 
Just as General Minn came out, just as she was 
nerving herself for the deed, these two children 
sighted her, and came running forth and threw 
their arms about her skirts. She hesitated— 
then lifted the work-bag high above their heads. 

“T cannot—the children,” she said to her com- 
panion; and General Minn passed by in safety. 


_ The Honor of a Great Name. (624) 
The Youth’s Companion says that General 
Robert E. Lee, after the war, was of- 


fered many positions of emolument and, among 
others, the presidency of the Southern Insurance 
Company, in which Hampton, Gordon, B. H. Hill, 
and other distinguished ex-Confederates were 
directors, was offered him at a salary of ten 
thousand dollars. But this also he declined, 
saying, “I feel that I ought not to abandon the 
position I hold at Washington College at this 
aie, Oren long eae can be of service to it.” 
e distinguished ex-Confederate offi 

to ps ee ne offer said: oe 

“We do not wish you to give up your pre 
position, general, or to discharge any aietecoen 
connection with our company. The truth is we 
ere veut pe bi ae Cece with the com- 

ny. at wou amply compensat 
salary we otter Vee p e us for the 

enera ee’s face flushed. “I am sorr sity 
ee ae vow are so little acquainted with 
cter as to suppose that m i 

d8 at any price.” Pe peregrina” 
: ne of the general's biographers states 
‘found his letter-book filled with tiple tee 
fers of this character.” 

A believer is called a Christian. 
name and its possessor should in 
honor it. 


It is a great 
no wise dis- 


Subordinating Everything to the Major 
Passion. (625) 
It is told of Mendelssohn that his i 
| soa Night’s Dream” music is SPE 
or at le j i 
eS ast one of its effects to the buzzing of 
One summer day in the year 1826 Mend 
. , el 
lay_on the srass in the Schoenhauser eariene 
in Berlin, planning the overture. <A friend was 


with him, and as they lay ther 
pusily about their heads, e a fly buzzed 


| 
Mendelssohn said, “Hush!” and listened intent- 
ly for a time. Afterward, when the overture 
was finished, the composer pointed to the modu- 
lation of the cellos from B minor in Er sharp 
minor in the middle section, and said, “There, 
that’s the Schoenhauser fly.” ‘ 
That overture has become one of the world’s 
musical classics. ‘ Z| 
Supreme love for Christ ought to marshal i 
its train all lesser things. 


Doing What One Can. (626) 


MAT retty little, but I’l] try,’ answered Hilee 
Tete io of Alta, California. Sh 


that told of the approach of a train. . 
the train was past _the station, an 


The Door of Past Sins. (627)) 


In the recent history of CHina we are told that 
a few years ago there was a great rising in) 
Kansuh. The rebels closed in on the capital, 
slaughtering whomever they met. The terrified 
countrymen fled for life to its protecting walls, 
but the women, with their poor, bound feet, fell 
behind, and failing to arrive before the gates 
shut, were butchered at the very. threshold., 
While the shrieking women beat despairingly 
upon the iron-bound doors, the anguished hus-/ 
bands knelt before the English missionary and/ 
begged him to urge the governor to open the} 
gates and let the late-comers in. The missionary ’ 
explained that this would let the cut-throats in,) 
too, and added, ‘“‘You would have your wives} 
small-footed. Well, this is your punishment.” 

The sins of the past bring us as _ helpless ones; 
aoe God, yet, unlike poor humanity, he is able} 
oO save. 


“While it Is Called Today.” 

We cannot preempt the future. 
only opportunity for man. Admiral George W.. 
Melville, whose name and service have shed! 
lustre on the history of the American navy, re-, 
cently died. In connection with the funeral 
services it was stated that in the early part of' 
last week Admiral Melville went to Washington. 
on business connected with the engines of the) 
newest battleships now being designed. Despite 
the fact that he was seventy-one years old, and 
that the engineers with whom he was consulting 
were much younger, he insisted on working ta: 
into the night. He was advised to defer the 
work until the following day, but his answer, 
and it was most typical, was: 

“IT may be dead tomorrow, or I may never 
get a chance to work here again. Let’s do this 
now.” 

There are other matters more important than 


battleship engines. These should have our at- 
tention NOW. 


(628) | 
Today is the: 


The Possibilities of the Limited Life. (629) 
The story is told of a poor. blind woman in 
Paris who put twenty-seven francs into the 
plate at a missionary meeting. A friend remon- 
strated: “You cannot afford so much out of 
your small earnings.” “Oh, yes, I can,” she an- 
swered; “I’ve figured it out and know just what 
I can afford to give.” When asked to explain, 
she said: “I am blind, and I said to my fellow 
straw-workers, ‘How much money do you spend 
in a year for oil in your lamps when it is too 
dark to work at nights? They replied, ‘Twenty- 
seven francs.’ So,” said the poor woman, “I 
found that I saved so much in the year because 
Iam blind and do not need a lamp; and I give it 
to send light to the dark heathen lands.” 
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Illustrations from the Western Trail 


F, S. H. STEVENS, PASADENA, CAL, 


Adding the Fire. (631) 


While supper was cooking over the camp fire 
the boys were fixing their blankets, with the re- 
sult that when they returned the embers were 
all that remained of the fire. New fuel in plenty, 
too plenty, was put on. Soon a volume of smoke 
but no blaze was in evidence. Fanning brought 
no results. One boy knelt and blew—and how 
he blew! He arose in a minute disgusted and 
tearful—smoked tears. 

Bert pushed his way into the group, dropped 
‘an armful of fresh fuel, struck a match and 
put it into the center of the gaseous smoke. In 
a moment the fire was flashing high. 

“How was that?’ he was asked. 


— “What it needed was not air, but a spark ot 
real fire,’ was his answer. 

Ive thought of it often when I’ve seen a man 
argue with a sinner, and argue and leave him 
out-argued but defiant. What he needs is real 
fire, not wind, my brother. More prayer, more 
love, less talk. g 
lve thought of it at the mourner’s bench when 
the seeker is talked to in both ears by kindly 


but over-zealous folks—‘“not air, but fire.” Pray 
more and talk less, if you want the fire. 
A Real Antidote. (632) 


Jer. 8:22. 

The poison oak, twin sister to poison ivy in 
its effects, is the bane of the Western camper. 
_ A choice group of young folks were camping, 
far back in the Sierra Madres, when one girl de- 
veloped a severe case of poison oak. On the 
first day she laughed at it and no one seemed 
worried. All the common remedies were tried, 
but to no avail. Finally the case became so 
desperate that the party broke camp for home, 
the sick girl, with bandaged eyes, riding her 
purro. 

Not ten yards from their camp grew in pro- 
fusion a simple herb that, steeped, would have 
made a tea which would have stopped the itch... 
ing in an hour and reduced the swelling by 
night. They were not experienced campers, and 
did not know. 

We all are sin-sick. The cure is everywhere. 
“Why then is not the health of the daughter of 
my people recovered?” 


Hustling Firewood. (633) 


Our party had camped for a week in the can- 
yon a mile above sea level, but the mountains 
towered almost a mile higher, and to the top 
we must go. A day trip meant to black our 
faces or suffer the inevitable sunburn, so we 
chose the night trip and planned to make the 
peak by sunrise. : 

At six o’clock we stood on Mt. San Antonio, 
dubbed “Old Baldy” because of its mass of gran- 
ite shale. We were two miles above sea level. 
~ It was a July morning, but we needed the al- 
manac to prove it. The wind tore by us at 
fifty miles an hour. A few feet to the north the 
snow lay knee deep. We stowed the girls of 
the party behind a stone wall constructed to 
make possible the building of a fire, and then 
we tried our luck with the few sticks lying 
about. Then we looked for more firewood, but 
trees were scarce and we went far down the 
slope on either side before finding any. 

On the return from the first trip one of the 
boys stopped to warm himself and as we came 
back with the second load he was still there. 
As we started for the third trip he made no mo- 
tion to follow. The leader of the party finally 
blurted out: 

“Here, fellow, if you’re going to keep warm 
at this fire help hustle the wood.” 

- He took the hint, if hint it may be called. 

How often in the pulpit as I see some who 
have come into our church because it is spiric- 
ually warm and socially pleasant, and are con- 
tent to sit down and take it all for themselves, 
I, too, feel like blurting out, “Here, folks, if you 
are going to keep warm at this fire, help hustle 
the wood.” 


The Sin of Care. (634) 
1 Peter 5:7; Matt. 6:25. 

As we reached the end of the trail leading 
from the Arroyo Seco Canyon, we stood at 
Thomas Pass, where the Arroyo Seco and the 
West Fork of the San Gabriel head together. 
Here is a forest ranger’s box, and we climbed 
upon it in order to get a better view. 

To the left we looked thirty miles down the 
Arroyo Seco and across the San Fernando Val- 
ley to the Simi Pass. The other way, we looked 
for miles down the West Fork, with its side can- 
yons, tortuous windings, jutting saddles and 
overhanging cliffs. 

As my companion looked on the scarred and 
twisted landscape lying between the two ranges 
he exclaimed, “If that’s what happened on the 
outside, what must have been going on on the 
inside!”’ 

So as I look on the wrinkled and seamed faces 
of the people I meet, I repeat his words, “If 
that is what happened on the outside what must 
be going on inside.” ° 

A Christian has no business with such marks. 
If our care is cast on him he careth for us. 


Finding the Spring. (635) 
JOhnI 723s say 3558; 

It was late when we reached the entrance of 
Barley Flats, and opening the rough gate, we 
urged our pack burro through. We had been 
told that the spring was near the far end of 
the Flats, but that section received its name be- 
cause of its growth of wild barley, and as a 
result was enclosed and used for the burros’ 
winter pasture. The pasturing burros made 
trails everywhere. 

It was dusk when we found ourselves at the 
farther gate, and in spite of our following trail 
after trail no spring had been found. It looked 
like making a dry camp. Finally I said to my 
wife, “I’ll try once more down over the south 
side.” 

Making a wide sweep regardless of the nu- 
merous .trails I discovered the camping place, 
and a hundred yards farther, the spring. 

Meeting a ranger the next day we were talk- 
ing about trail signs. 

“T intend to put one up at Barley Flats so 
they can find the spring,’ he said, “but haven’t 
done it yet.” 

But the sign is up for those who are spirit- 
ually thirsty. This way to Christ. “Jesus stood 
and cried, saying, If any man thirst let him 
come unto me and drink.” 


Facing Our Sin. (636) 
Romans 14:10. 

On the Forest Reserve the rules in regard to 
the building of fires of any kind are very strict, 
and are strictly enforced. In the West such 
fires destroy timber, and what is more important, 
they leave the mountains bare so that the win- 
ter rains rush to the canyons instead of seeping 
slowly to the valley. Five hundred dollars fine 
or three months imprisonment for leaving a 
fire without smothering it, is the law. 

The putting out process is an easy one. All 
that is required is to merely cover the fire with 
dust or sand, or pour water over it. 

A ranger had passed a camper on the second 
range and had given the customary warning, 
“Be oareful to put out your fire.” 

A half hour later as he returned he met the 
camper and his partner, a half mile from thu 
camp. 

“Put its out aid: you?’ 

“Sure,’’? came the answer, 
ranger did not like. : 

A few minutes later the guaardian of the 
forest saw the smoldering camp fire. He wheeled 
his horse and soon caught the campers. 

“Did you put out that fire?” 

COM eye 

“Well, come back and prove it to me.” 

After some parleying they returned. 

“Now. did you put it out?” 

NAGS s 

“Sure?” 

“T think so.” 


in. a way that the 
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“Then,” said the ranger, “put your hand in 
Rise 

The camper hesitated. § 

“Come, now put it in if there’s no fire there. 

“No, I didn’t put it out,” came the surly ad- 
mission at last. ; 

The ranger drew out a blank affidavit, filled 
it in and passed it to the camper, 

“There, sign that.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s your statement that you left your fire 
burning.” - 

“IT won’t sign that.” 


said the ranger briefly. 4 


“All right. Hit the trail ahead of | 
“Where to?” ; 


laconic answer. | 
£On, Lis stens2 mx Ms 
He signed and faced his own affidavit in cour 
a few weeks later. : | 
Our life will be the affidavit of our sin, an 
we will face it before the judgment seat 
Christ. 


Illustrations from Life 


PAUL J. GILBERT. 


A Servant Without a Soul, 
Psa. 142:4; Job. 22:29. 
An American labor bureau had recently a let- 
ter from a woman who applied for a “servant 
without a soul.’ She explained that she had 
difficulties with her servants on account of con- 
scientious scruples over continued and exhaust- 
ing Sunday work. Women of her type are fast 
multiplying servants that will answer to their 
requirements. A mistress without sympathy will 
insure a servant without a soul, and without 
many troublesome scruples about any of the ten 
commandments. They will receive back in what 
measure they mete.—St. John Telegraph and 
Sun. 


(637) 


Organization and Power. 
LaCors 02 dt Mark “62 75= 25 Pim. ela. 
“What we need is not organization but power,” 
was the querulous criticism addressed to a 
speaker at the close of his speech before a Sun- 
day School convention. In reply the speaker 
answered, “Brother, I came to this city from 
Chicago, pulled by a great Baldwin locomotive. 
Did I need steam or engine?” 
“Well,” answered the critic with hesitating 
embarrassment, “I guess you needed both.” 
Organization without power is hopelessness. 
Organization with power is victory. 


(638) 


KKnew by the Pull. (639) 
A COD PLE s eons sO: 

A friend of mine was driving along the road 
with a farmer one dark night when all of a sud- 
den the latter stopped the team. 

“What's the matter?’ asked my friend. 

“One tug’s undone,’ was the reply. 

“How could you tell in the dark?” 

“By the way they pulled.” 

You can tell the unorganized church and Sun- 
day School by the same rule. Ever watch the 
intermittent one-sided “pull” when the tugs 
are loose? 


Looking for the Welcomers. (640) 
Luke 6:46, 49; John 19:15. 

A great minister who became pastor of one of 
the largest metropolitan churches in North 
America said to some of his brethren at a re- 
cent conference, “When I came to this city, hun- 
dreds of men from my congregation met me at 
the train and I was welcomed and banqueted on 
every hand. But since that hour I have failed 
to find very many of them who were willing 


to undertake the real pressing work of the 
church, 


Vhe Trials of Life. 


641 
Matt. 7:24; 1 John 2:19, : , 
If you do not bring any strain to bear upon 


timber, one kind is as good as another. <A 
splinter of broom is as good as the best ash if 
you do not put any weight upon it. The only 
thing which shows the relative excellence of 
the different sorts is a pressure brought to bear 
upon them. Lead is as good as iron, or iron as 
good as steel, so long as they are not subject to 
any Pe tein ee strength. And it is when 
men are tried in life that what the re i 

to app2ar—Selected. y : . petetie' 


Peace ‘Pray Thy Kingdom Come.” (642) 
_Erayer 1S more important to the comin 
kingdom than preaching, 8 ae 


Ecclesiastical Suicide. 
2 Chron. 20:13; Joel L333) DP imes Hage ee 


Ip the city of New York there is a great 


church building manned by one of the best known] 


pulpit orators in the country, but his Sunda) 
numbers only thirty-five. In-~ anothe 
church of almost equal prominence and popular 
ity there is no Sunday School at all. 

Query: “What shall it profit a church to fil 
its pews with adult visitors and lose its owi 
children?” : 

Answer: ‘And now abideth minister, congre 
gation and Sunday School, but the greatest o 
these is Sunday School.” } 


Diabolical Greed. 
2 Pet. 2:3; Jas. 4:2; 
“Beware of covetousness which 
and, it might be added, also murder, for to tha) 
it frequently leads its worshiper. Some tima 
ago in the city of Chicago one of John T. Me: 
Cutcheon’s famous cartoons was widely usee 
in the crusade for pure milk among the poo) 
especially. On one side was shown a puny, sick{ 
ly infant, that was fed on impure milk; opposit¢ 
was a fine, fat, healthy baby that had been giver 
rich, sanitary milk. Beneath the cartoon was at 
explanation printed in seven languages and at 
exhortation to-mothers to insist on having pur¢ 
milk at the dealers. The workers in the crowd] 
ed, poorer districts readily responded to the les 
son and immediately the mortality among the 
infants decreased. | 
One would think that such a fact would oc? 
casion thankfulness in the heart of even the 
most brutalized, but not so, for a most per? 
sistent and determined effort was made by the 
undertakers whose business was principally witt' 
the poorer classes, to have the “objectionable’: 
cartoons that were interfering with business: 
removed. 
If there is anything more infernal and mur- 
derous than that, covetousness has not yet giver 
birth to it! 


Figureheads. (645) 

Reve snl, Lovee “Ei. ow. 

Roy B. Guild, of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement, tells the following: “A few 
months ago while touring near Alexandria, ] 
noticed two Turkish warships which I imme- 
diately proceeded to snap with my camera. The 
captain of the vessel on which we were sailing 
noticing my interest in them said with a smile 
‘Yes, Mr. Guild, they look formidable, but they 
are perfectly harmless. They were anchorec 
there eight years ago and haven’t turned a whee. 
since.’ That’s mighty like some church mem 
bers I know. Joined to a church, anchored tc 
a pew for eight years and never turned a wheel.’ 


Frozen at the Mouth. » (646) 

“Why are most Christians like the rivers that 
empty into the Arctic Ocean?” 

They are frozen at the mouth 


all the yea1 
round.—C, R. Drum. - 


A Purifying Personality. (647) 
i Cor. 9:20-2325 Romy 152k) Gal Sates 

At White Plains, N. Y., were two city fire de: 
partment houses whose influence was particular 
ly corrupting among the young men of. th 
community. An aged Christian man who say 
the situation learned to play the checkers ii 
order to hecome acquainted with the firemen 
and so well did he succeed in his plan that botl 
of these places were purified and a new spiri 
now reigns in place of the former blighting one 
A simple thing, you say? True, but it is jus 
such simple actions withheld that makes man: 
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place the very opposite of what it might be. 
Merlin Fairfax. ee ‘ 


: Christian Audacity. (648) 
o. 1 Cor. 16:9, 13; Prov. 28:1. 

T heard a man down in Indiana telling about 
the “barn-raising” times they used to have when 
the neighbors for miles around would come by 
the dozens to help in the erection of the barn, 
In this way there was accomplished in a few 
moments by the crowd what it would have taken 
a small number weeks to complete. You may 
be sure, however, that when it was simply the 
matter of the building of a hen-coop the crowa 
wasn’t sent for. If the church expects the 
strong men of the community to become inter- 
ested she must propose tasks of large, cou- 
‘Yageous proportions and not of hen-coop sig- 
-hificance. One cannot blame a Minneapolis busi- 
ness man of great ability and wealth for feeling 
“disgusted with his pastor for assigning him the 
task of seeing that the chairs for an evangelistic 
meeting were well arranged!” 


a 


: Freedom! Liberty! (649) 
_ There is something in everything we see that 
deads us to the thought of God. I stood on 
Brooklyn bridge and looked out over that vast 
harbor of New York. I saw there vessels of 
Merchandise coming and going. I saw ferries 
loaded with human beings going hither and 
thither. I saw large steamers laden with people 
and wealth. I saw powerful little tugs acting 
toward those great ships as God’s Holy Spirit 
acts toward human souls—leading them through 
the narrows, directing them—one alongside to 
thelp—the Comforter! Isn’t it wonderful! I saw 
that marvelous statue of Liberty, holding in its 
Tight hand high above the head, a torch, sig- 
jiificant of Enlightenment! Liberty enlighten- 
ing the world! The tide ebbs and flows against 
that statue. The storms beat and tempestuous 
waves dash against it, but it stands! Emblem- 
atica: of Liberty! It says to China, come out 
from your stagnant heathenism to a civilized 
country. It says to India, come out from your 
starvation to a land of plenty! It says to Af- 
rica, come out from your darkness into a land 
of light! It says to down-trodden Russia, come 
‘out from your oppression to a land of relief! 
It says to Japan, come out from your idol-wor- 
Ship to a land of Christianity! 

_ It says .to Turkey, come out from your bond- 
age of slavery to a land of the free! It says 
to these and all other nations, come, you are 
welcome if you are not a criminal or not dis- 
eased—come and be equal citizens with us and 
live and die under the protection of our flag— 
“Old Glory.” As I stood there, my thoughts wenr 
higher and higher, till I fancied I saw Jesus 
standing in the gateway of the Great White 
City, with the cross in his hand, saying to thy 
whole world, Come! “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.” Come out from your greed for gain and 
love for money. Come out from your debauchery 
and revelry. Come out from your wickedness 
and infidelity. Come out from your sinfulness 
and shame. Come, your transportation has been 
paid with my shed blood! Come, the great 
chasm is bridged with the cross of Calvary! 
Come, just as you are, with but one condition,— 
Belief.— “I am the way, the truth and the life, 
no man cometh to the Father but by me.” Come 
and be an heir of my Father and a joint-heir 
with me—in the eternal city where you shall 
live under the royal banner of the Son of God 
and never die! “He that believeth in me though 
he were dead yet shall he live, and he that liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.’—F. : 
Brantly. 


THE BARK OF THE YELLOW DOG 

An American evangelist was engaged by a 
church for a week’s special mission. On his ar- 
rival he went at once to see the minister. “What 
sort of a church have you got here?” he in- 
quired. “Well,” replied the pastor, “I am afraid 
I must say that things are pretty bad. The people 
are worldly and careless, the congregations are 
small, there is no interest in missions, no one 
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comes to a prayer meeting, dances and card par- 
ties go on all through the week, but the people 
are entirely indifferent to the claims of religion.” 
“Well,” sneered the evangelist, “if I had a church 
with members like that, I’d go out and hire a 
yellow dog to bite ’em.” “Yes,” said the minister, 
“that’s what we’ve done.” 


LIST OF MORNING SERMON TOPICS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Rev. Sydney Strong has started a very inter- 
esting series of morning talks to the children 
of his church. They lead up to Easter. They 
are as follows: 


Crumbs. 

Above the Clouds. 

A Hold-up. 
The “Big Brother.” ; 
Climbing Trees. 

Rooters. 

The Supper Table. 

The Champion Wrestler. 
False Balances. 

A Crown of Thorns. 

Dying Among Robbers. 
Stones Rolled Away. 

The card announcing the series has on it 
also a block of twelve squares, all dated and a 
place for the child’s name. These squares are 
to be punched every Sunday the child is pres- 
ent. To those who attend every Sunday but 
one an invitation is extended to “the Pastor’s 
treat.” 

The idea is a most excellent one. Pastors 
all about seem to be taking more interest in 
preaching children’s sermons than formerly. 
These talks last only five minutes. 


This book is a sane, practical, useful guide 
to these who wish to win the boy and organize 
him into service. It contains ten chapters. 

“The Ideal Ministry,” by Herrick Johnson, 
D. D., published by Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
ee and Chicago, pp. 500, index, green cloth, 

Here is a really fine book for the minister to 
read and study by a man who has been pro- 
fessor of Homiletics for thirty-two years. We 
recommend this book to the careful attention of 
the young clergymen especially. 


A SAFE 6% INVESTMENT. 
First mortgages are usually considered among 
the safest of investments, but a first mortgage, 


which is guaranteed by a Jarge and influential 
real estate company, is indeed as safe as any 
investment. 


The Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow Realty Company, 
408-13 Flatiron Building, New York City, is offer- 
ing 6% first mortgage gold bonds, which com- 
bine the safety of a first mortgage with the con- 
venience of a bond. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $50, $100 and $1,000 on New York 
property, and are backed by their written guar- 
antee that interest and principal will be promptly 

aid. 

x As this company has been established since 
1885, and has very satisfactory references, be- 
sides a reputation for conservative methods, we 
do not hesitate to advise our readers, who are 
looking for a safe investment, to write to the 
above address for full particulars. 


Particular attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Lima. Ohio, found elsewhere in this issue. Their 
new “Thomas Special” Self-Collecting Tray com- 
bines every desirable feature in an ‘individual 
communion tray. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—JUNE 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Children’s Day 


Back of Children’s Day is more than a pleas- 
ing sentiment. We hear the divine call and are 
wrought upon by an imperative opportunity. We 
may not disregard. We may not be listless. 
We may not think that we have discharged the 
responsibilities of the situation when we in- 
dulge in flowers and songs and recitations and 
sentimentalities as to the sweetness and attrac- 
tiveness of childhood. ; : 

Children have a right to be guided to an in- 
telligent and spiritual aceptance of Jesus Christ. 
This is the greatest and best experience that 
can come into any human soul, and children 
should be, and ought to be, helped into it in the 
eritical time of life which God has made the 
era of eternity’s opportunity. We have no right 
to misinform them, to mislead them, or to hin- 
der them in making their choice of Christ as 
their Saviour. 

Where there has been an ordinary amount of 
instruction as to sacred things, such as comes 
to the child in the Christian home, the Sabbatn 
School and the chureh service, the impression 
is early made on the mind and heart that the 
life should be given to Christ. We are dealing 
with immortal souls. We must work in acord- 
ance with the psychological laws which God 
himself has established in our very natures. 
One of these laws is that where the spiritual 
affections are involved there must be an early 
choice or an almost inevitable blunting and 
deadening of the soul. Children’s Day and its 
accompaniments are to be not' merely for enter- 
tainment, but for the eternal welfare of the 
children themselves. 

Children’s Day has been well called “Religion 


in bloom.” Pastors, make much of Children’s 
Day. Put emphasis on your Children’s Day ser. 


mon or address. Of course, you need not make 
it long. But make it good. Make it a real mes- 
sage; for the older people and the young alike 
will be interested, and you can present in an 
unusually popular and easy-to-be-remembered 
way lessons they all need to hear. 
Suggestive Texts and Themes. (650) 

Strayed Sheep: ‘All we like sheep have gone 
astray. . . And the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. ...Heis brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter.” Isa. 53:6. 

Things That Talk About God: ‘All thy works 
shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints shall 
bless thee.” Psa. 145:10. 

The Best Book: “The law of thy mouth is 
better unto me than thousands of gold and sil- 


Wier esa. 1 Sista. 

Cooking the Brain: “Awake, ye drunkards, 
and weep.” Joel 1:5. 

A Magnet: “And JI, if I be lifted up from the 


earth will draw all men unto me.” John 12:32. 
A Beautiful World: “It shall blossom abund- 
antly. and rejoice even with joy and singing.” 
Isa.. 35:2. 
‘ Face Strings; or, How to Grow Beautiful: 
They have made their faces harder than a rock: 
they have refused to return.” Jer. 5:3. ; 
Light Houses: “Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet and a light to mv path.” Psa. 119:105. 
Railroad Lamps: “Thy word is a lamp unto 
te feet, and a light unto my path.” Psa. 119: 
Foresight and Hindsight: ‘A prudent man 
foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself; but the 
simple pass on, and are punished.”—Prov, 22:3 
Airy Castles: “Now Haman thought in his 
heart, to whom would the king delight to do 
honor more than to myself?’ Esther 6:6 
_The Giant Killer: “These were born unto the 
hana of Gath; and they fell by the hand of 
ries tne by the hand of his servants,” 97a 
Religion’s Pleasant Ways: “ ; 
Woes of pests i Prov: ar bse 
essons From the Birds: ‘Sure i i 
7 1S spread in the sight of any ier Cee 


_ A Sermon On Spring: “The tim i 
ing of the birds has come.” Sol ones eee 


Storms i i 7 : 
Iga, 25:4. n Life: “A refuge from the storm,” 
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Commencement Day ~ ‘| 


in his hear 


God Is: ‘The fool hath said 
There is no God.” Psa. 53:1 
The Thief in the House: 
ner with a thief hateth his own soul.” 

29:24. 

Children’s Church: “I write unto you, littl 
children, because your sins are forgiven you f 
his sake.” 1 John 2:12. | 

Our Hope: “Fear not; I will help thee.” Iss 
41:13. 

Hold Fast: “But that which ye have alread 
hold fast. He that overcometh, and _ keepetf 
thy works unto the end, to him will I givy 
power over the nations.” Rev. 2:25, 26. | 


Divine Love. (651 

“Bven so it is not the will of your Fatheg 
which is in heaven, that one of these little oneg 
should perish.” Matt. 18:14. 

1. The Father’s will. “It is not the will 
your Father.” 

2. The Saviour’s love. 
tle ones’ safety. ; 

3. The Holy Spirit’s word. He has written it 

4. The source of joy. The salvation of th 
children. 

5. The light of hope. 


Wanted. 

“Men wanted!” “Boys wanted!” 
see these notices in shop windows and othe# 
places, and we can see it in the Bible, too. a 
is the great notice from heaven. Men wanted] 
Women wanted; Boys wanted; i 
All wanted for Jesus and for heaven. { 
pel advertisement is sounding all around us 
Here is an acrostic which shows us-what i 
wanted: | 

Wise Heads—1 Kings 4:29; 2 Tim. 3:15. 

Attentive Ears—Ex. 3:4; Isa. 6:8; Luke 10:38 

New Hearts—Hzek. 9:19; 2 Cor. 5:17; Acts 8:34 

Tongues United—Mark 7:37; Acts 2:7, 8. | 

Eyes VRemeds =! Kings 6:17; Luke 24:31; Acti 

9:1 


Decision—John 1:37; Mark 2:14; Ruth 1:17. 
We can be wise, like Timothy; attentive, liky 
Samuel; loving, like Lydia; praising, like David 
faithful, like the healed man; and active, lik# 
Matthew. Decide at once to follow Jesus. 


“Whoso is a par 
Proy 


He yearns for the lit 


Not one shall perish. | 


The Camel’s Stomach, 
of the word that ye may grow thereby.” 
Pet 222; 

The stomach of a camel is divided into fou 
compartments, and the walls of one of thes 
are lined with large cells, every one of whicl! 
can be opened and closed at will by means oj 
powerful muscles. When a camel drinks, i 
drinks a very great deal. Indeed, it goes drink? 
ing on for such a very long time that realli 
you would think that it never meant to leayv: 
off. But the fact is that it is not only satisfy; 
i its thirst, but is filling up its cistern ai 

One after another the cells in its stomact 


and allow the water to flow out. Next day i 
opens one or two more cells, and so it does op 
day after day until the whole supply is ex 
hausted. In this curious way, a camel can livy 
five or even six days without drinking at ali 
and so is able to travel quite easily through thi 
desert, where the wells are often hundreds of 
miles apart. 5 I] 

But Christians cannot live this way. The? 
must drink often, eat often. We need frequency 
and regularity in prayer, Bible study, churcl 
attendance, etc.—H. 


6 Out of the Mouth of Babes. (654 
Out of the mouth of babes and suckling} 
hast thou ordained strength.” Psa. 8:2. | 
A little girl not seven years old was playing| 
with her dolls in the room where her mothe} 
was sitting. All at once she stopped her chat: 
tering and fell silent, as in a brown study. The 
| 


mother knew that something was to come of it. 
Presently the little one looked up and _ said, 
a other, do you know; I think that Jesus was 


e only one who ever dared to live his inside. 


out!” She had discovered the unique man, who 
had nothing in him which he could not show 
Out to all the world. The wise of this world 
have often failed of that discovery. This little 
one had made it. Who taught her? “Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” May the same Spirit 
lead this child through all later years in like 
iscoveries of all vital divine truth! And may 
‘the Spirit lead us all to live lives that will have 
a good inside to show outside.—H. 


4 


5 : A Know-How Girl. (655) 
_“T like her because she is a know-how girl,” 
said Amy. 

“What is a know-how girl?’ I asked. 


_ “Why, the kind that can tell you what to do 
‘When things happen,’ said Amy. “Sometimes 
‘My doll’s dress won’t go on right, and Daisy 
can make the arms go in and not break them. 
And one day I hadn’t any lace for the bottom 
of the skirt, and Daisy took a crochet neeaie 
and made some—just as quick! She can do her 
Own hair and tie her sash and make a perfectly 
lovely bow. She says she made nurse show her. 
It’s so much fun to know how to do things, for 
sometimes there isn’t anybody around to do 
them for you.” 


Are you a know-how girl or boy? It is good 


to know how to do Christian work, too, and 
help along the kingdom of Christ. Be kKnow- 
how boys and girls.—H. 

- The Pony Engine. (656) 


- Once upon a time a little freight car loaded 
“with coal stood on the track in a coal-yard. 

- The little freight car waited for an engine 
to pull it up the hill and over the hill and down 
the hill on the other side. 

Over the hill in the valley people needed the 
coal on the little freight car to keep them 
warm. 

_ By and by a great big engine came along, the 
smokestack puffing smoke and the bell ringing, 
“Ding! Ding! Ding!” ’ 
“Oh, stop! Please stop, big engine!” said the 
little freight car. ‘Pull me up the hill and over 
the hill and down the hill, to the people in the 
valley on the other side.” 

But the big engine said, “I can’t, I’m too busy. 
And away it went—Choo! Choo! Choo! Choo! 

The little freight car waited again a long 
time till a smaller engine came puffing by. 

“Oh, stop! dear engine, please stop!” said the 
little freight car. But the engine puffed a big 
‘puff and said, “I can’t, you’re too heavy.” Then 
away it went, too—Choo! Choo! Choo! i 

“Oh, dear!” said the little freight car, “what 
shall I do? The people in the valley on the 
other side will be so cold without any coal. 

After a long time a little pony engine came 
along, puffing just as hard as a little engine 
could. ‘ 
“Oh, stop! dear engine, please stop and take 
me up the hill and over the hill and down the 
hill, to the people on the other side,” said the 
patient little freight car. | : 

- The pony engine stopped right away and said, 
“You’re very heavy and I’m not very big, but I 
mnink 7 can.” Ill try. “Hitch on!” : 

- All the way up the hill the pony engine kept 
‘saying, “I think I can, I think I can, I think I 
can, I think I can!” quite fast at first. 

' Then the hill was steeper and the pony en- 
gine had to pull harder and go slower, but all 
the time it kept saying: “I think-I-can!_ I- 
think-I-can!” till it reached the very top with 
a long puff—‘‘Sh-s-s-s-s!” j 

It was easy to go down the hill on the other 
side. é 

Away went the happy little pony engine say- 
ing very fast, “I thought I could! I thought I 
could! I thought I could! I thought I could.’ 

Don’t forget the lesson, boys and girls. Think 
you can. Never think you can’t.—H. 


” 
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Lessons From the Dandelion. ) 
is gone. 


“The wind passeth over it and it 
Psa. 103:16. ; 
Once upon a time, 


, in a tiny, green camp by 
the roadside, lived a soldier all alone. 


He had 


traveled a long way from a dark, underground 
country, and meant to see something of the 
world. The first thing that he saw was a broad 
field, full of waving banners, and he thought 
what a beautiful place he had discovered, and 
pitched his tent among the green grasses. 

Soon the raindrop elves saw how tired and 
dusty he was from his journey, and they soothed 
him with their musical stories, and gave him 
a refreshing shower bath. Through the clouds 
came the sunbeam fairies, bringing him a beau- 
tiful uniform of green and gold, and a quiver 
of golden arrows. Then the soldier was very 
happy, and smiled out at passers-by, and cheered 
many a weary traveler with a glimpse of his 
sunny face. By and by Spring went away over 
the hilltops, the birds had finished their nest- 
ing, and the butterflies came to herald Sum- 
mer. Then the soldier began to feel tired, and 
knew he was growing old. His gray uniform 
had faded, and the golden arrows had turned to 
silver, and the wind brownies shot them far 
away. So the soldier crept down among the 
grasses, and his green camp was left vacant. 
But everywhere his silvery arrows fell there 
blossomed bright, golden flowers, and the little 
celeron loved them, and called them dande- 
10ns, : 


Some of the Indians tell to their boys and 
girls this story about the Prairie Dandelion. In 
the Southland, the lazy old South Wind was 
resting on the ground. One day, as he looked 
across the prairie, he saw a beautiful girl with 
yellow hair. For days he saw the maiden, and 
every day he said, ‘“‘Tomorrow I will go and ask 
this beautiful girl to come and live with me.” 
But the South Wind was lazy, and put off going. 
One day he saw that the maiden’s hair was 
white as snow. ‘Oh, the strong North Wind 
has put his crown on her head!” he sighed, for 
he thought that he had lost her. But it was not 
an Indian maiden he saw. It was the Prairie 
Dandelion, and she vanished one windy day. 

Let us do the good things we intend to do 
now. Opportunity passes. Life is fleeting. Be 
good now. Do good now.—H. 


Be Good: God Sees, (658) 

“All things are naked and opened unto the 
aS of him with whom we have to do.” Heb. 
4:13. 

A teacher once held up a vase of water in 
which a goldfish was swimming about, and said 
to the children before him: “See the fish hide. 
Do you see him now?” 

“Yes, sir,’ the children shouted. 

And as the fish moved in all directions, the 
question, “Do you see him now?” was repeated, 
to call forth the same eager reply: “Yes, sir.” 

*“Can’t he hide from you?” asked the teacher. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“Why?” Es 

“Because we see through the glass.” 

“So,” said the teacher, ‘God sees right through 
our hearts. We cannot hide from him.” 


Like Most Quarrels, (659) 

Ina came in from the country on her fifth 
birthday to visit her cousin May. At night they 
were put to bed early. An hour passed, when 
heart-breaking sobs were heard from the cnii- 
dren’s room, 

“What is the matter, children?” 
mother, entering the dark room. 

From under the bedclothes Ina sobbed out, 
“May won’t give me any of her peanuts.” 

“But May has no peanuts,” replied her aunt. 

“T know that,’ sobbed Ina, “but she said if 
she did have peanuts she wouldn’t give me any.” 


Where the Tail Was. (660) 

Little Dot was drawing a picture with pen 
and ink on a paper. It turned out to be a cat 
without a tail. 

“Where’s the tail?” asked the mother. 

She looked puzzled for a moment and then 
replied: ‘Why, it is in the ink bottle yet!” 

Many of our good intentions are like that. 
They are in the ink bottle yet. They are not 
yet definite enough.—H. 


asked May’s 


Look Out For Your Face, (G61) 

“My boy,’ said a wise father, who knew how 

to play and be a chum with his twelve-year- 
old lad, “you do not own your own face.” 

The boy looked puzzled. He had come to the 

breakfast table with a frowning, clouded coun- 
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tenance and had started moodily to eat his food, 
Everybody felt the shadow of his ill spirits 
evident in his looks. His father’s unexpected 
words brought him back to life, and he looked 
up with a half-guilty expression, but did not 
understand what was meant. Pete! 

“You do not own your own face,” his father 
repeated. “Do not forget that. It belongs ‘to 
other people. They, not you, have to look at it. 
You have no right to compel them to look at 
a sour, gloomy and crabbed face.’ 

The boy had never thought of that, but he 
understood and did not forget. And all of us 
should understand, and none of us should for- 
get, that our faces belong to other people.— 
Christian Herald. 


A Smart Dog. (662) 

Children love pets, and it is good for them 
to have them. But not all pets outwit their 
owners like one of which we have read. 

There is an old lady in Rochester, N. Y., says 
the Herald of that city, who lives with a family 
who keeps a big. dog, of which she is at the 
same time very fond and somewhat afraid: The 
house contains an arm-chair, which both lady 
and dog particularly like to occupy. 

When the dog gets to it first, the old lady, 
fearing to order him out lest he bite her, tries 
subterfuge. She opens the window, puts her 
head out, and exclaims “Cats” in a loud voice. 
The' dog at once leaps to the window to see, 
and the old lady gets the chair. } 

One evening, however, the dog came in and 
found the old lady in the chair ahead of him. 
He wandered round uneasily for a time, eying 
her and the window. At last he seemed to come 
to a determination, for he suddenly rushed to 
the window, his hair all bristling up on his 
back, and began to bark and growl frightfully. 

If ever a dog cried “Burglars!”’ he did so then. 
The old lady, much surprised, rushed to see what 
was worrying him. She saw nothing—until she 
turned round. Then she saw the smart dog 
peacefully enthroned in the contested chair. 

The old lady is not sure, but she is almost 
convinced that he closed one eye solemnly atu 
her in a veritable wink. Two had played at 
the same game.—H. 


Sharpen the Truth. (663) 
Moses put great emphasis on religious train- 
ing of the children in the home. He directed 
that parents should teach God’s word diligently 
to their children, and should talk of it “when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up.” The word which hw 
used to define this duty is literally “sharpen” 
the truth to your children—make it pointed so 
that it will stick in their memories. Moses un- 
der God’s tuition was a wiser educator and 
builder of character than many of the profes- 
sional instructors of today. He has set a high 
standard of parental fidelity that the world needs 
to strive for in our times. 
_This is a good lesson for us parents to con- 
sider on Children’s Day. All the lessons of the 
day: are not for the children. Some are for us 
older people.—H. 


Living Under a Sponge. (664) 
You have no doubt heard of the hermit cray 
that lives in a cast-off seashell, but there is a 
still stranger chap that selects a live sponge 
for his. home and, holding it firmly on his back, 
travels about with it. Moreover, the sponge 
gradually assumes the right shape to fit snugly 
on the crab’s back, while the hind legs of the 
crab are especially fitted by nature to hold the 
Peers ae ee being provided with sharp 
h urned upward an 
purpose 58) d forward for the 
t is not a good idea to “sponge’ ’one’ 
Gee He te be a sponge, nee to livesiee 
a s nge. et us be ali P i self 
Pie eee alive, alert, active, self- 
Some Stories of Children 
He wouldn't stay bought: “A ne 
, J ; uest was <= 
mestes pan! ee Bobby had) received five 
ne price of his silence duri 
meal. He was as quiet as a mouse ante dis. 
covering that his favorite dessert was being 
served, he could no longer curb his enthusiasm 
He drew the coin from his pocket, t 


c exclaimed: 
nickel, mamma, I’d rather talk.” 


(665) 


and rolling it 
“Here’s your 
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A provident lad: ‘“Auntie—‘Yes, you ma 
have some more, darling, but don’t forget ther 
is a pudding.” E 

Tommy Tucker—‘“All right, auntie; I’m say:?] 
ing my neck for that.” | 

A certain Washington family is _convinceé 
that its eight-year hopeful is destined to be- 
come a great scientist. He has already begur 
to see the connection between cause and effect 

Not so long ago this youngster was lookings 
at a drop of water through a microscope. Here 
piping and everywhere were darting animal- 
culae. 

“Now I know,’’ announced the child to the fam-| 
ily, ‘what sings when the kettle boils. It’s; 
those little bugs.” 


whistle, 
the streets, and the people who hear ! 
aside and leave the pathway clear for them, 
There are a great many blind persons in Japan 
and, if they were to employ a makeshift of aj 
child or dog to lead them, there would be nu- 
merous complications in the narrow streets, 
When heard in the dead of night, the “blind! 
whistle” has an especially pathetic and mourn- 
ful sound. There are two advantages In thu 
blind man’s whistle. It prevents his stumblingg 
over other people, and it prevents other people 
stumbling over him. Be careful of your life2 
Let no one stumble over you.—H. 


The Grumble Family. 


Did you ever hear of this family? ; 
Grumble family? Oh, so many belong to it. 
They are all over the world, and you can tell 
them just as soon as you see them. 

They travel a great deal, too; yes, and they; 
stop at hotels. | 

This big family is all the time on the watch 
for something to grumble about; you can’t suit 
them any way, no matter how hard you try. . 

Don’t grow up to be grumbly, children; youl 
will never be liked if you do, and the family iss 
too large already. 

Look bright and cheerful and happy, satis- 
fied with everything that is done for you. Join 
that other large company, the “Happy Family,’ 
and so bring comfort and cheer to everybody; 
about you. 

Children’s Day has in it a lot of lessons fory 
the Grumble family. The world is so bright and} 
happy, and God is so good, it seems a wonder 
there can be any grumblers in it.—H. - 


The Giant Killer. (668) 
“These were born unto the giant in Gath; and 
they fell by the hand of David.’ I Chron. 20:8. 
“Whew!’ said the boy—it was Bible-lesson 
time for the Sabbath afternoon, and his mother: 
had just read the story of David and Goliath— 
“vou can’t work us up on none of them Bible 
heroes. I tell you it isn’t fair! 
lived right in the days of miracles. 
be afraid to trot out and thump a giant if IJ 
knew God was goin’ to do the killin’ for me 
all right, all right.”” He eyed his mother with, 
a sarcastic grin. \| 
The dear lady laughed outright. “Now Ray,’ 
she quizzed, “‘you’ve no idea how funny you are: 
‘when you are aS wrong as that! David didn’t 
live in miraculous times at all, God didn‘t do) 
miracles for him any more than for you and me.|| 
Read your Bible and see if God ever did. | 
didn’t. David was just a good, stout, shepherd) 
lad, about seventeen or eighteen years old, 
who’d trained up his muscles : 


the giant Barnum used to tote) 
1 David had a hard job to do. He} 
knew it was a hard job! but he also knew that, | 
trusting in the Almighty’s love, he could do it} 
—and he rounded up his job in good shape., 
That last is your own pet slang. Now Ray,| 
when next you have a giant to kill, go read! 
of David and remember that you have all the? 
help he had—then go out and slay the giant.” 
And giants? Ray’s mother was thinking of! 
hard lessons and self-denials and ugly tempers: 
and greediness and temptations to deny a fel-- 
low’s faith in God and the right. | 
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al = 
s It is one of the privileges that comes to pas- 
tors that they are asked to preach baccalaureate 
‘Sermons and address classes in schools of all 
grades. The call to speak to young people of- 
fers a golden opportunity to do good to persons 
most responsive. 


be What is Education? (670) 
_ What is education? The question is very old 
and has received many answers. Plato said: 
“The purpose of education is to give to the body 
and to the soul all the beauty and all the per- 
fection of which they are capable.” John Stuart 
“Mill wrote: “Education includes whatever we 
do for ourselves and whatever is done for us by 
others for the express purpose of bringing us 
hearer to the perfection of our nature.” MHer- 
bert Spencer said: “Education is the prepara- 
tion for complete living.” Many other defini- 
tions have been given, but the gist of all of 
them is that education is the full development 
of our personality. It is, therefore, ‘as broad 
as the whole man and includes body, mind and 
heart. A sound, symmetrical body, full of vi- 
tality and. vigor, a disciplined mind stored with 
Knowledge and accurate in its mental processes, 
a pure, warm heart, tender in its sensibilities 
and wide in its sympathies, a strong will mas- 
terful in self-control and in power to bend all 
things under its hand, an imagination that can 
“See pictures and visions, a spirit of reverence 
that feels the divineness of the world and en- 
‘ters into the holy place of the Most High— 
hese are elements of education, and when com- 
-bined in their right proportion and full har- 
mony constitute its ideal. It assumes different 
‘types in different ages, being molded by the 
Spirit of its time. In ancient Sparta its chief 
aim was to produce soldiers; in Athens it aimed 
at sensuous beauty and delight; in Rome it 
aimed at power to govern; in the Middle Ages 
it was much concerned with the other world; 
and in modern times it is much concerned with 
this world. In these days of peace and diversi- 
fied interests, when our life has become broader 
-and richer, it aims at the full development of 
all our powers.—Presbyterian Banner. 


Progress in Education. (671) 


Education in the United States is going for- 
ward by leaps and bounds as the last ten years 
clearly shows. A _ study of this development 
just completed by the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation shows that -during the years 1900 to 
1910 the annual income of the public schools 
has nearly doubled, increasing from $220,000,000 
to $425,000,000, while annual appropriations to 
normal schools for the training of teachers have 
grown from $2,769,000 to $6,620,000. The value 
of public school property in 1900 was $550,000,- 
000, in 1910 it was more than $1,00,00,00. 


During the same period the average length 
of the common school term increased from 144 
to 156 days and the average attendance of chil- 
“dren enrolled rose from 99 to 114 days. The 
“number of public high schools advanced from 
6,005 to 10,213, and the number of teachers 
therein from about 20,000 to more than 41,000. 
“The total of public school teachers increased 
from 423,000 to 512,000. Salaries of teachers 
also are larger than ten years ago, the average 
salary of male teachers now being $65 a month, 
as compared with $46.50 in 1900, and those of 
women from $34 a month to $52. ; 

A jump from $166,175,000 to $273,425,000 is 
shown in the productive fund of universities, 
colleges and technical schools, and an increase 
from $28,500,000 to $77,800,000 in the annual in- 
come of these schools from sources other than 
endowment. There are now 183,600 students in 
these institutions, as against 110,000 ten years 
ago, and 17,000 instructors, as compared with 
7,300. 

More than 900,000 high school pupils were en- 
rolled in 1910, as against 520,000 in 1900. The 
total average increase in schools of all kinds 


has been about 80 per cent.—New York Observer. _ 
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The Useless Graduate, (672) 

“There was a man there who had a withered 
hand.” Mark 3:1. 

Many a graduate, supposedly well trained, has 
“a withered hand.” KHor instance, he. can not 
hold the ballot—he can not wield the instru- 
ment of the American freeman in hewing the 
path for American freedom. But he can talk; 
yes, he is a great talker. He knows every sore 
spot in our body politic, and he can talk bril- 


liantly and_ sarcastically about our nationai 
failings and_ shortcomings. And he becomes 
very jocose in discussing the efforts of those 


who make some effort to better the evil con- 
ditions he sees so clearly. 

And he can not hold the Bible or a hymn- 
book. He can read some ephemeral book or a 
newspaper crimsoned with sin and blackeneu 
with woe. But he can not hold the big Book— 
that Book which has imagery more wonderful 
Bes Dante, philosophy more profound than 

ato. 

Nor can he hold an oar, not even in this age 
of practical philanthropy. He can not row out 
to .the dangerous eddies, to the spots where 
men have been overcome by sin and are beiny 
drawn by the undertow of death. No; his right 
hand is withered, and he can only stand on the 
shore and make sarcastic remarks about for- 
eign missions, home missions, and college set- 
tlements. 

Such a man can not honor schools, standing 
for years in the marketplace and doing no use- 
ful work—for his right hand is withered. It is 
because of such men as he that we hear so 
many jokes by so-called self-made men about 
college graduates. ‘ 

Now it is possible to become so much devoted, 
to matters of technique that we neglect other 
faculties of our nature altogether. It is be- 
cause of such neglect that the evils have arise. 
which I have endeavored to describe. And the 
cure for those evils will be found in an honest 
effort to follow Jesus of Nazareth.—From a 
Baccalaureate Sermon by Rev. Dr. Charles BE. 
Jefferson. 


Edueational Essentials. (673) 


The school that helps to form character, not 
the one that imparts the most information, is 
the college that the future will demand. How 
would the scientific cultivation of these do? 

I. Bodily Qualities—Health of digestion, cir- 
culation, breathing, manual skill, vocal speech, 
and ease in handling all muscles. 

II. Mental Qualities—Painstaking, patience, 
decision, perseverance, courage, following direc- 
tions, tact, concentration, insight, observation, 
mental activity, accuracy and memory. 


III. Moral Qualities—Putting one’s’ self in 
another’s place, or thoughtfulness for others, 
which includes sympathy, kindness, courtesy, 


good-cheer, honesty, fidelity to a promise, self- 
control, self-reliance, and self-respect. 

This is a very good resume of some things, 
but one thing is conspicuously lacking. It is 
this: 

IV. Spiritual Qualities—Love for God, un- 
selfish interest in one’s fellowmen, reverence for 
the truth and uncompromising adherence to the 
law of God whether written in his word, on the 
hearts of men or in the experience of his church. 
These qualities are at the basis of all charac- 
ter and success, physical, mental or moral, and 
without them all else is of but little consequence 
or worth.—Christian Intelligencer, 


The Value of Trained Men. (G74) 

At the battle of Marston Moor, Oliver Crom- 
well drew his old Ironsides off to the left and 
held them there in check while the rest of the 
Parliamentary Army were engaged with Prince 
Rupert and the other Royalist leaders. Then it 
was magnificent to see the stern impatience of 
those old soldiers of Cromwell. They were like 
war horses champing their bits, pawing in the 
dust, eager to fling themselves into the fray, 
put Oliver Cromwell simply drew them off a 
little farther to the left and held them there. 
Soon it seemed as though the field was going 
against the Parliamentary Army, as though the 
constitutional liberty in England 
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would gain the day; and these Ironsides of 
Cromwell were simply almost uncontrollable; it 
seemed as though in spite of the command of the 
old, party war horse, their leader, they would 
break from control and rush into the field. But 
Cromwell simply drew them off a little farther 
to the left and held them there, steadily, stead- 
ily held them there; steadily held them until 
at length his practiced eyes saw that the hour 
for action had come. Then he let slip the dogs 
of war and cried in a voice almost terrible: 
“Charge, charge, in the name of the Most High 
God, charge!” and ovt over the field they ran, 
and, beneath the night heavens, with a storm 
brewing o’er their heads, they chased the enemy 
from the field, and, in less time, almost, than it 
takes to tell the narrative, they had won the 
day for Great Britain and for constitutional lib- 
erty. The point is this, that Oliver Cromwell 
used his intellectual power to discover the criti- 
cal instant, and when it arrived, without any 
hesitation, he threw these reserves into the 
field and the day was speedily won. 

IV. That is what trained men are supposed 
always to do. Lightning need not strike again in 
the same place; once is sufficient. A sound body 
with a sound heart, is the trinity of powers, 
young gentlemen, which you need, and in the 
exercise of which you will find life’s highest 
and ares largest success.—Rev. George P. Eck- 
man, D. D. 


Qualities of a Trained Mind. (675) 
A little girl was asked one day to define draw- 
ing, and she did so with an acuteness that could 
not have been surpassed by a _ philosopher: 
“Drawing,” she said, “is thinking and then 
marking round the think.” It would be very 
difficult to find a more accurate or precise defi- 
nition than that. When Opie, the painter, was 
asked with “what he mixed his colors, he said, 
“Brains, sir.’ That is, he thought and then he 
clustered what he was to do round the thought; 
and he made the thought luminous in cebjective 
reality because of his assiduous purpose to make 
the thing real which had begun as an ideal in 
his own mind. 


Spiritual Athleticism, (676) 
Min eh Os 
_ “And exercise thyself unto godliness; for bod- 
ily exercise is profitable for a little, but godli- 
ness is profitable for all things, having promise 
of the life which now is and of that which is to 
come,” 

I. Godliness has physical values. Can you 
think of anything better for the physical con 
stitution of a man than the simple, pure, tem- 
perate life, self controlled in pleasure and in 
pursuit of gain, for which Christianity stands 
and to whch it urges? You men know it. You 
have got to live like a Christian to be the best 
kind of an athlete, to make the best hit at the 
bat and the strongest pull at the oar. That is 
Bee ORY, ee men are the best college 

es. ey have lived the lif 
epee pee athletes, ia emacs 

ristian men can _ out-strike, out-run, out- 
row the world. Anglo Saxon ascendency over 
so much of the world is not only the triumph 
of brain, it is a triumph of brawn. You have 
only to feel the clammy hand of the thin 
blooded Hindu and then grasp the hand of the 
hot blooded, full-blooded, red-blooded Briton to 
understand why Great Britain rules India. 

II. There is intellectual value of godliness, 
Newton, Boyle, Dalton and others led clean lives 
ety an their work, as contrasted witn 

ge, urns ; i 
ee and Byron, who were given 

HII, Godliness has social values. If ¢ i 
ness had been enthroned in many an eee 
of large and high finance that hag gone to the 
wall during the year, that institution would still 
be standing, commanding the confidence and 
pa onase of the community. Men ignored God 
ae Bical reputations melted like snow before 

IV. Finally, godlines s iri 

Ghristianity ie ae S has spiritual values. 
server of values; sin 
of values. The cost 


of crime to the United States is enough, if our 
people were righteous for two years, to pay 
the whole national debt. { 

Be athletes for God. Think of the value of! 
one athlete in a critical moment in a great con-' 
test. Stand up, strike out, count one for God 
and the right.—Abstract of baccalaureate ser- 
mon by Rev. John G. Fagg, D. 


The Sandpapering. (677)) 

Did you ever watch a man at a turning lathe?’ 
He has a stick of wood between the holders., 
His chisel has been cutting away the corners 
until at last the perfect form has been brought 
out. But the stick is not perfect yet. It nas} 
many a rough place in it, in spite of the work, 
of the sharp chisel. How now shall the work-¥{ 
man go on to finish his task? Watch him as he 


wood. It is becoming smoother now. A mo-- 
ment more and he takes it out of the lathe and| 
puts it away, a finished article . 

It hurts to be made perfect. We shrink from) 
the hard work that lies between us and a com-- 
plete education. The days are long. The les-- 
sons are hard. We stop and look out where the 
sun is shining, and we wish we were like the 
birds, happy, bright and free. But that is not) 
the way of the best education. There must be} 
the sharp sandpaper of study, running down 
through the years until at last all the rough. 
places have been smoothed away. ' 

We long to be better, truer men and women. 
But it costs to reach that state. Between us} 
and the full-rounded manhood for which we: 
yearn lies much of sandpapering.—Author Un- 
known. 


Commercialism in Education. (678) 


What our colleges ought to do for us, it seems) 
to me, is to teach us how to spend money, 
how to value money, rather than how to make 
money. The ability to make money ought wW 
be an incident in college training, a by-product. 
For example, no university which is worthy) 
of the name teaches a young man how to make. 
money out of medicine. It teaches him to. 
heal the sick and preserve the healthy—one of. 
the noblest tasks, by the way, in the world—_ 
and his success in this branch of learning 
brings him a living. 

This is the true function of a college, it 
seems to me-—-to teach men not so much how 
to make a living as how to make a life. 

There ought to be colleges to teach the 
former. But when one enters the scholastic 
calm of a real university he ought to feel at 
once that he is breathing another atmosphere. 
He ought to. find here a world in which money- | 
making is not the chief end, in which it is 
not even an end at all, but only a more or| 
less disagreeable necessity. He ought to find 
here other standards of success, and if it is a 
true university he will. Men will meet him, 
who are making great discoveries in science | 
which might be turned to immense profit if) 
they would keep them secret and commer- 
cialize them, but which they openly publish to 
the world so soon as they are sure of them, | 
finding a far more satisfactory reward in so 
doing than they could in all the gold of the 
mints. 

This is the true spirit—the spirit of learn- 
ing for learning’s sake. Yet against this spirit 
there is constantly beating today the waves of 
a mad, rushing, restless commercialism, where 
everything is valuéd in terms of dollars and 
cents. Influences are at work trying to seduce | 
the man of culture into the noisy, dusty high- 
way of business, where he may join in the race 
for wealth with splendid chances of success. 

And if the friends of what we may call ‘The 
old learning,” the, learning of our fathers, 
which aimed at setting the feet of youth on 
a higher path than that which led to the 
money-changers, do not occasionally lift up 
their voices in defence of this system it will 
be overwhelmed some day in the rising tide, 
and the money-changers will have set up their 
seats in the holiest of places—even in the very 
temple of humanity. 
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“Man does not live by bread a 
s an old lesson, but tel acne 
eculiarly applicable to t 
IK Fraser. 


: This 
is a lesson which is 
he present day.—Rey. 


. . 


a The Spiritual Value of Culture. (679) 
=% hen John Richard Green spent an evening 
PWith Gladstone he said of him: “I' felt rca 
of my leader, because he was so noble of soul.” 
3 et us so live and act here that we may keep 
the soul of this nation alive and masterly. 
This is the supreme care for which God _ in- 
vested you with life and sex and peculiar fa- 
Cilities. Others are seeking lower ends; some 
in anarchy would destroy all. But we go on 
from these cloistered retreats t 


Nas L o maintain the 
eet OF a mighty people, to give it force, 
x > courage, uri and G i 
Mina this can-be ‘a comm Ds RS 


common pursuit unti 
manhood and womanhood ot Rete ree 
Without license, and fearless without pride 
and tender without maudlin weakness, becomé 
the revelation and crown of culture in spirit- 
ual realms.—Rey. §S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


Education and Experience. (6890) 


“x . 

- Education and experience are both necessary 
~to win the battle of life. But education does 
not always give experience, as the graduate 
~soon learns when he finds himself facing the 
stern realities of life. Education is prepara- 
tion. Experience is operation. “We learn to 
live by living.’ That college or institution of 
learning is most sucessful that best fits its 
' students for a constant and consistent meet- 
ing of life’s duties with courage and faith. 
- Only as a school or college furnishes sturdy 
~Christian influences for its students will it lay 
mthe foundation for real success in life. 


Bacealaureate Address at the Moody Insti- 

tute. (681) 
And now, my dear young friends of the gra- 
duating class, you are at the parting of the 
_ ways. Some are to enter other schools 0. 
learning for literary work and scientific study, 
‘ but others are about to engage at once in their 
life work in the service of Jesus Christ, even 
_ to the ends of the earth. 

You believe the Bible to be throughout a 
Supernatural revelation from God. You believe 
Jesus Christ, his Son, to be the Very God ou: 

Very God. You believe he was incarnated of 
—the Holy Ghost by the Virgin Mary, and that 
he “died for our sins and rose again for our 
justification.” “You believe that this God-man 
now sitteth at the right hand of God ever liv- 
ing to make intercession for us, and that he is 
coming again in power and great glory to 
bring his reward with him. 

You believe that “by nature we are children 
of wrath;”’ that “except a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God;” that ‘‘who- 
-~soever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved;” and that “those who know not 
~God and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
‘Christ shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord and 
the glory of his power.” - 

You believe that it is your duty and your 
_joy to proclaim this message unto men wher- 
ever you go, that by all means you may save 


- 


\ 


1 


% 


~ some. 

; You believe these things before you enter 
this institution, for you were converted to 
Jesus Christ through faith, and regenerated 


py his Holy’ Ghost. But your knowledge of 
them has been deepened and broadened by your 
instruction and fellowship among us. You are 
now acquainted with the contents of the Holy 
Bible and familiar with the doctrine it teaches; 
you know the lines of defense of its authen- 
ticity, its truth and its inspiration; you know 
how to deal with men in the different phases 
of spiritual experience; how to win them to 
Jesus Christ by his grace, and how to do Chris- 
tian work along’ practical lines. 
_ We congratulate you and thank God on your 
behalf: and we desire that the last word you 
hear from us in your present relationship and 
within these sacred walls shall be one of cour- 
age and faith and hope. “For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 


himself to the battle?” Let nothing that has 
been said concerning the attitude of some 
university professors, and even religious teach- 
ers, have the slightest effect in weakening your 
confidence in the things that you have heard 
and learned. Rather let it strengthen your 
conviction of their truth, for God has clearly 
foretold of these days. The darker the apos- 
tasy looms the stronger testimony it bears to 
his word.—James M. Gray, D. °D. 


Christian Education, 


Christian education is the sole hope of our 
nation. If our people grow up in succeeding 
generations, without the permeating and sav- 
ing’ influences of divine truth in their hearts 
and lives, we will become increasingly mater- 
jalistic and unbelieving and immoral, selfisn 
and hard, lost to the true principles of high 
and holy character. True religion is no more 
sectarian than sunshine or rain, and every one 
who has any concern for the welfare of the 
children and of the nation must combine in 
securing true training for those who are com- 
ing now to years of responsibility and activity. 

Christian individuals, parents, Sabbath 
Schools, churches and Christian colleges must 
unite all their most effective influences to save 
the children and youth of our land from irre- 
ligion and immorality, and save them to good- 
ness of character and usefulness of service. If 
we do not do this, with true devotion and de- 
pendence on God the days of our nation’s 
greatness will soon be numbered and its light 
will go out in darkness.—Herald and Presby- 
tens 


(682) 


The Rainbow. (683) 


“T do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth.” Gen. 9:13. 

Vibgyor: What avery, very queer word. Per- 
haps you cannot pronounce it. What can it 
mean? 

It is not really a word. It is some letters 
put together in that way to help us to remem- 
ber the colors of the rainbow. V stands for 
violet: I for indigo; B for blue; G for green; Y 
for yellow; O for orange; R for red. You can 
easily learn the seven colors in this way. There 
are so many showers in June that we shall 
probably see some rainbows. They are formed 
by the sun shining on the cloud. A great poet 
wrote: 

“My heart leaps up when I behold, 
A rainbow in the sky.” 

He said that because the rainbow is so beau- 
tiful. But it is more than beautiful. It is a 
sign to us of God’s promise to Noah that there 
should never be another Flood. So we love the 
rainbow because it makes us think of the 
truth of God, and how surely we may trust him 
at all times, when we love and obey him. Young 
people, old people, all people, need to learn thu 
lesson of trust. Let Children’s Day bring us 
all that lesson this year.—H. 


The Saved One Becoming a Saviour. (684) 

In the last report of the Philippine Commis- 
sion we find mention made of the wonderful 
effects of a new remedy upon persons afflicted 


with the “yaws,”’ a contagious and loathsome 
tropical skin disease. A. native of the 
Island, a Bontoc Tgorot, was suffering 


greatly from this affliction and received from 
the physicians an injection of the remedy. For 
three or four days there was no _ perceptible 
change for the better. Then the marvelous ef- 
fect of the drug began to manifest itself. In 
a few more days he was allowed to leave the 
hospital for brief intervals and went around the 
town excitedly demonstrating his improved con- 
dition to all who would look. Suddenly he dis- 
appeared, to the great disappointment of the 
physicians in charge, who had hoped to use him 
as an object lesson in convincing others of the 
efficacy of the drug. To the amazement of every- 
one, he reappeared a few days later with 18 
persons, victims of yaws, from his town, whom 
he himself had persuaded to come to the hos- 
pital and had brought in on foot a distance of 
some 50 miles, : 

For a greater cure, “Let him that heareth, say 
come.” 
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Unusual 


RESIGNATION. ; 

A motherly hen hatched out thirteen chicks, 
only one being a_ rooster. Him she named 
Henry. She tried to bring them up right and 
gave them much good advice. 

“Now, children,’ she many times warned 
them, “when the preacher comes around, you 
watch out and run and hide, or you may lose 
your precious lives. It is always dangerous 
when he stays for dinner.” . 

They heeded her warning for a time, but 
finally Henry became careless, lost his head 
and was eaten. : 

The old mother grieved for a while, but at 
last became resigned. 

“Perhaps it is just as well, she mused, “that 
Henry should enter the ministry, because the 
rest of my flock can never be anything but 
lay members, anyway.” 


ANSWERED? 

An earnest young preacher in a remote coun- 
try village is said to have concluded a long 
and comprehensive supplication by saying: 
“And now let us pray for those who are dwell- 
ing in the uninhabited portions of the earth.” 


THERE’S THE RUB. 
Johnny—“‘Grandpa, do lions go to heaven?” 
Grandpa—“No, Johnny.” 

Johnny—“Well, do ministers?’ 

“Grandpa—“Why, of course. Why do you 
ask?” 

Johnny—‘‘Well, suppose a lion eats a minis- 
ter?” 


MR. BEECHER’S READY WIT. 

Rev. Frederick Lynch recounts an anecdote 
of the famous preacher in connection with an 
address which he made to an association of 
ministers in New York State. After conclud- 
ing his formal remarks, Mr. Beecher said that 
he would be glad to answer any question if 
any one of the younger brethren had anything 
that perplexed him. 

Immediately a young clergyman rose and 
said, “Mr. Beecher, we have in our little church 
a very estimable man, but the moment I begin 
preaching he falls asleep and snores so he 
disturbs the whole congregation, and abso- 
lutely spoils the effect of the sermon. But he 
is the only rich man we have, and is the main 
support of the church, and we dare not say 
anything to him for fear we may offend him. 
Now what would you do in such a case as 
that?” 

Mr. Beecher admitted it was a puzzling situa- 
tion, and then he said: 

“We get round it in Plymouth Church in 
this way; I give my sexton orders to keep 
close watch of the congregation, and the mo- 
ment he sees any man asleep to go right up 
and slap me on the back.” 


WELL POSTED. 

A Brooklyn Sunday School teacher once had 
occasion to catechize a new pupil whose igno- 
rance of his testament would have been amus- 
ing had it not been so appalling. One Sunday 
she asked the little fellow how many command- 
ments there were. To her surprise the lad an- 
swered, glibly enough, “Ten, ma’am.”’ “And 
now, Sammy,” asked the teacher, “what would 
he the result if you should break one of them?” 
‘Then there’d be nine,” triumphantly answered 
the youngster. } 


HANGING IN THE VESTIBULE. 

Tiiat humor is best which is utterly uncon- 
scious of itself. A man says something in a 
most solemn tone which cracks your ribs with 
laughter and rolls you helplessly on the ftoor 
with - a riotous delight, and then remarks: 
What are you laughing at? I am not aware 
that I have said anything funny. What is it?” 

For example, a sedate minister gravely gave 
out the following pulpit announcement: aL 
am going away for my annual holiday tomor- 
row. The Reverend Mr. Thomas will preach 
here next Sunday, the rest of the Supplies you 
will find hanging in the vestibule.” 

The minister did not know that he had said 
anything that had a laugh in it. The laugh 


was no jntention of his. But the people knew 
and probably said in the secrecy of a well- 
concealed disturbance of mind, ‘Let us hope? 
that nobody will cut them down.” ; 


SUBFUNDICATE. | 
As a couple of good brethren entered a pray-* 
ing tent where the Rey. Brother Plant was} 
exercising his gifts, they heard him _ express 
the desire that the Lord would subfundicate> 
the people. They did not understand exactly’ 
what he would have done to them, but evi-+ 
dently it was something great and good. _ One! 
of the brethren, being endowed with eminent} 
poetical powers, improvised the following; 
stanza, which soon found its way from mouth} 
to mouth: ‘ 
The Lord in mercy please to grant 
A blessing on dear Brother Plant; 
And if the favor’s not too great, 
His needy soul subfundicate. 


A STUDENTS’ RECEPTION. 


Most churches have a number of students in 
their membership who are attending school in 
other places, as well as many who are attending 
school in the home town. For the benefit of these. 
a very delightful reception was held by a church 
in Glenns Falls, N. Y., and the following plan 
carried out: 

A! letter was sent to the students at work out- 
side of the city, the teachers who are members of 
the congregation, the other teachers of the city 
schools and the members of the senior class in 
the high school. All students were asked to. fill 
in the following blank and send it to the pastor: 

1. Writer’s name and address. 

2. Name of institution with which you were or 

connected. 

3. Date of graduation or prospective gradu- 

ation. 

4. School organization with which you were or 

are connected. 

5. Relation to athletics of the institution. 

6. Relation to religious work of the institu-_ 

tion and community. 

7. Present or prospective profession or occu- 

pation. 

The information given in these replies was 
summarized by the pastor and passed around to 
all the students to serve as an introduction and 
a greeting. The letter sent to the students was 
also a news letter, giving interesting items re- 
garding church work. 


But perhaps one of the strongest arguments 
that can be set forward for Expository Preach- 
ing is that in no other way can a congregation 
be led to appreciate the sublime development 
of Truth, which is an outstanding characteristic 
of the Bible. It is unfair to quote a text from 
the earlier part of the Divine Library, without 
showing that its message, to be reckoned at 
its proper value, must be considered in the 
light of the age in which it was uttered. “God 
in old times spake unto the fathers in the 
prophets by divers portions and in divers man- 
ners,” but these confessedly partial and frag- 
mentary disclosures of His nature are not to be 
compared with that final and crowning presen- 
tation which is given in the.full-orbed glory 
and beauty of our Lord. As the dawn breaks 
over the heavens, and the spring over the 
woodlands and gardens, so did the full glory of 
God break gradually on the hearts and minds 
of succeeding generations. 
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REMEMBER JESUS CHRIST. 
POPPIN. & aS mkt 


Homiletic Hints, 


remember Jesus will transform our 


Self-control is more easily learned w 
we think of his constant Site 
Ill. His infinite compassion and mighty 
works furnish daily stimulus for our action. 
__IV. We shall never be able to do our work 
_ with power till our lives are filled with tne 
memory of the tender Christ. 

F V. What comfort when we have difficulty, 
I temptation, disappointment to remember Jesus 
_ Christ. It will meet all life’s needs, this mem- 
iF ory of the loving, suffering, ministering Saviour. 


Suggested Ways of Working. 


_ Do something this week that no one else is 
willing to do. Read the Life of Christ by 
Stalker, Farrar or David Smith. 


Thoughts on the Theme, 


Nothing, perhaps, would do more to keep us 
right in all our relations with men of all 
classes, of all sorts, than to be thinking often 
_ of the example of Jesus Christ, of his patience 
and considerateness, for this would lead us to 

two great elements of happiness, the joy of 
recognizing goodness and the joy of truly serv- 
ing others.—Francis Paget. 

The application of Christ as a living, present 
_ person is our perpetual need. He must walk 
amid the golden candle sticks, or vain their 
gold, vain their shining. We need to feel him 
as a living presence, enrobing us as with an- 
other being, dwelling in us as a new and higher 
life, the Supreme Head, the Control Mind.—Tru- 
man W. Post. 


AY MY 


ak 


Through sorrow and disappointment, the 
true man of God, like this great prophet of 
old, will continue to do his work with high 
hopes. His “eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts,’’ and that vision he will carry in 
his heart till his earthly work is done. The 
consummation may be far away, but he knows 
that it is sure—John E. McFadyen. 


When as rolls the sacred year 
Each fresh note of love we hear; 
When the Babe, the Youth, the Man, 
Full of grace Divine we scan, 
When the mournful Way we tread 
Where for us His blood He shed; 
When on Haster morn we tell 
How He conquer’d Death and Hell; 
When we watch His spirit true 
Heaven and earth transform anew; 
Then with quicken’d sense we see 
Why He said “Remember Me.” 
— P. Stanley. 
In the face of every sad and terrible conclu- 
sion to which the human mind might be driven, 
as man kept looking without deeper instruc- 
tion upon the life of races and nations and 
upon the lots of individual men, God sent His 
Son, placing him in the highways of human 
history, where the continents, the civilization, 
the colors meet, that he might save the soul. 
in man from despair and confusion, and weari- 
ness, and shame, and death!—John A. Hutton. 


ILLUSTRATION, 

The story is told of a drunkard who madc 
practical application of the friendship of Jesus. 
At his conversion a new sign was put up, “Pam 
Chick and Partner.” Curiosity was excited 
and people thought he was a foolish man who 
had entered into business relations with such 
a partner. By and by they were not so sure, 
there was such a marvelous change in the 
business. 3 

After his death it came out that the “part- 

“ner” was the Lord Jesus Christ. To make real 
the thought, he had painted the_ sign, _told 
everything to him and conducted the business 
as though he were an ordinary partner. Then 
neighbors and friends knew that the secret of 
the transformed life was this partnership with 


Jesus. 


Prayer Meeting Department 


THE QUESTIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Gen. 3:9; 2 Sam. 12:9; 1 Kings 19:9; Isa. 6:5, 
Mark 8:36, 37. 
Homiletic Hints. 
1 Character of the questions. 1. Personal— 
they appeal directly to the human heart. 2. 
Compelling—they demand a _ response, cannot 


be set aside without effort. 8. Vital—upon the 
answer hangs the issues of life. . 


Il, These questions come from God direct, 
sometimes through his word; they are sent by 
his messengers. 


lil. These questions are asked that men may 
be convicted like Adam; forgiven as David; 
commissioned with Isaiah; instructed by the 
Master Teacher that life’s choices may be 
wisely made. 


Suggestive Ways of Working. 


What questions have come to you from God? 
What reply have you made? 


Thoughts on the Theme. 

“Adam, where art thou? I am come to find 
thee wherever thou mayest be. I will look 
for thee, till the eyes of my pity see thee. I 
will follow thee till the hand of my mercy 
reaches thee, and I will still hold thee till. 
bring thee back.” 


Mark the alienation of heart which sin causes 
in the sinner. Adam ought to have sought out 
his Maker. He should have gone through the 
garden crying for his God, “My God, my God, 
I have sinned against thee. Where art Thou?” 
But instead Adam flees from God. The sinner 
comes not to God; God comes to him. It is not 
“My God, where art thou?” but the first cry is 
the voice of grace, “Sinner, where art thou?” 
God comes. to man; man seeks not his God,— 
Spurgeon, 


When it is remembered that the prophet 
Elijah had been sent to every other destination 
by the “word of the Lord,’ and that he had 
left Jezreel without any such word—left it in 
terror and bitter disappointment and sheer 
distrust of God—it does look as if the words 
conveyed a gentle reminder that he had de- 
serted the post of duty, and had no right to be 
there.—Pulpit Commentary. 


“Oh, dull of heart! Enclosed doth lie 

In each, ‘Come Lord,’ a ‘Here am I.’ 

The very prayer to thee was given 

Itself a messenger of heaven.” 
—Trench. 


If ever a man ought to be all there, 


it is 

when he is called to the service of God.— 
Spurgeon. 

Who is it that passeth this judgment? It is 


our Lord Christ himself, one who had reason 
to know the worth of souls for he made them 
and brought them, and who we may be sure 
would not under-rate the world, for by him 
the worlds were made.—Henry. 


Nothing gives us a greater idea of our soul 
than that God has given us at the moment of 
our birth an angel to take care of it.—Jerome. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


M. Bourdaloue was called “the king ot 
preachers and the preacher to kings.” On one 


occasion after depicting in soul-awakening 
terms a sinner of the first magnitude, he sud- 
denly opened his eyes wide, and casting them 
full on the king, who sat opposite to him, 
he added, in a voice of thunder, “Thou art the 
man.” The effect was confounding. After his 
discourse, he went and threw himself at the 
feet of his sovereign and said, “Sire, behold 
at. your feet one who is the most devoted of 
your servants; but punish him not that, in 
the pulpit he can own no master but the King 
of Kings.’—Biblical Fncyclopedia. 
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What Shall It Profit? 

A discouraged young doctor in one of our 
large cities was visited by his father. E 

“Well, son,” said he, “how are you getting 
along?” 

‘T’m not doing a thing.” 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he spoke 
of courage and perseverance. Later in the 
day he went with the son to the “free dis- 
pensary,” where the young doctor spent an 
hour or more every day. The father sat by, 
while twenty-five unfortunates received help, 
but hardly had the door closed on the last pa- 
tient until he burst forth, “I thought you told 
me you weren’t doing anything! tf fs had 
helped twenty-five people in a month as much 
as you have in one morning I would thank 
God my life counted for something.” 

“There isn’t any money in it though : 

“Money! What is money in comparison with 
being of use to your fellowmen? Ill go back 
to the farm and gladly earn money enough to 
support you as long as I can help you to help 
your fellowmen.” 


re 


Is Your Soul for Sale? 

A number of young men were sitting  to- 
gether in a country store one evening telling 
what they did not believe and what they were 
not afraid to do. Finally the leader in the 
group remarked that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would be willing at any time to 
sign away all his interest in Christ for a five- 
dollar bill. 

“What did I understand you to say?” askea 
an old farmer, who happened to be in the store, 
and who had overheard the remark. 

“J said that for five dollars I “would sign 
away all my interest in Christ; and so I will.” 

The old farmer, who had learned to know 
the human heart pretty well, drew out his 
leather wallet, took therefrom a five-dollar bill, 
and put it in the storekeeper’s hand. Then, 
calling for ink and paper, he said: ‘My young 
friend, if you will just step to the desk now 
and write as I direct, the money is yours.” 

The young man took the pen and began: 
“In the presence of these witnesses, I, A. 
B for the sum of five dollars received, do 
now once for all and forever sign away at: 
my interest’—Then he dropped the pen, anu 
with a forced smile said, “I take it back; I was 
only fooling.” That young man did not dare 
to sign that paper. Why? He knew that there 
was a God. He really believed in religion. 
And so do you, reader, notwithstanding your 
apparent indifference, your trifling conduct.— 
Selected. 


HEROES OF FAITH. 
Heb. 11:4-34. 
Homiletic Hints. 
I. Source of their purpose—the will of God. 
II. Strength for the execution of this pur- 
pose came from the testimony or witness of 
God and from the consciousness that they were 
oer ners es 
. evers oO faith. 1. Abel moved 
gratitude; Noah by fear; Abraham, filial Nera 
Moses, love for his brethren; Gideon, patriotism 
and religious zeal; David, by love for God. 

_ Rewards of faith. God’s approval, fel- 
lowship with him, safety, victory over enemies: 
visions of God’s plans for our future. : 

‘ Suggested Ways of Working. 

Which lever shall be applied to our 
What is God’s plan for our future? 
Illustrate faith by offering a small 
some child who will come forward and take it 
Distinguish between the feelings of faith 
that Ged is present, and the hope of faith that 
he will be so. There are times when a dense 
cloud veils the sunlight; you cannot see the 


church? 


Sift sto. 


sun, nor feel him. Sensitive tempera 

: ame 
feel depression; and that Unactountabiy fie 
irresistibly. No efforts can make you feel. 


Then you hope. 


Behin 
from thence yee 


eae ee ou the sun is; 
e; iy 
through, the darkest ana aneuer Pe 
at last. Thus we bear the darkness and the 
otherwise intolerable cold, and many a_ sleep- 
less night. ltt does not shine now—but it will 
So too, spiritually. There are hours in which 
physical derangement darkens the windows ol 


the soul; days in which shattered nerves make 


life simply endurance; months and years in 
which intellectual difficulties, pressing for solu- 
tion, shut out God. Then faith must be re-| 
placed by hope. “What I do thou knowest not 
now! but thou shalt know hereafter.” “My 
soul, hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise 
him.”—F. W. Robertson. 


The effect of abating faith means disorder, | 
wickedness, the decay of homes and of govern- 
ments. It means the French Revolution and 
the reign of such men as Robespierre and Mira-_ 
beau. It means riot and uprising and com- 
munistic excitement. Life would then be but 
a burning, sandy desert, surrounded on all. 
sides by a dark and impenetrable horizon. An 
endless starry night would settle over thy 
world, and instead of the hymn of praise and 
the song of hope there would everywhere be 
heard the piercing wail of anguish and de- 
spair.—s. P. Linn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Paul told the Roman Christians that they 
were to present their bodies a “living sacri- 
fice’ unto the Lord. Many of the early Chris- 
tians courted the privilege of martyrdom, and 
even ran undue risks in order to suffer under 
such a condemnation at the hands of the pagan 
power; but it is harder, and for some reasons © 
more praiseworthy, to live as a confessor to 
Christ—to put one’s martyrdom into habitual 
practice and constant exercise. The small 
fidelities as well as the great occasions of life 
afford a severe test of the reality and practi- — 
cality of a man’s religious profession. Yet this © 
“living sacrifice,” which all believers are called 
upon to make, is but their “reasonable serv-~ 
ice,’ which the Redeemer who has so _ suffered 
for them has a full right to demand. 


A physician, whose life had been made beau- 
tiful with good deeds and a high faith, once 
said: 

“IT was a poor boy and a cripple. One day 
standing on a ball field, I was watching the 
other boys with bitterness and envy. They 
were strong and healthy, well clothed and well 
fed. A young man standing beside me, and 
seeing, no doubt, the discontent on my face, 
touched my arm. 

“Say, bub! You wish you were in the place 
of those boys, eh?’ he said. 

“<“Yes, I do!’ I broke out. ‘Why should they 
have everything and I nothing?’ = 

“He nodded gravely. ‘I reckon God gave 
them money and education and health to help 
them to be of some account in the world. Did 
it never strike you that he gave you your lame 
less for the same reason—to make a man of 
you?’ = 

“T did not answer, and he turned away. 

“T did not believe it. But I had been taught to 
reverence God, and the more I thought of it 
the more it seemed to me the stranger had 
told me the truth. Gradually it influenced my 
whole life. Whatever came to me I looked 
upon as God’s gift for some special purpose. 
If. it were a difficulty, he gave it for me to 
Pen ds with, to strengthen my mind and 
athe” ; 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
Proves ose leo. 
Homiletic Hints. 

A Virtuous Woman. I. Her husband can 
trust her; she works only for his good. Con- 
trast Eve, Gen. 3:6, a woman with desires who 
brought trouble upon her husband, 

II. She seeks ever the welfare of her whole 
household; not like Rebekah, the scheming 
mother who brought about strife, hatred, sep- 
aration between her sons, Gen. 29:6-18. 

iil. She is a public benefactor; carries on 
affairs outside of her own household. Esther, 
a saviour of her nation, risked her life in be- 
half of her people. Esther 4:10-17. 

IV. In her tongue is the law of kindness; 
unlike Miriam who though so gifted was cen- 
sorious, condemning the servant of the Lord: 
Num, 12:10. 5 

Vv. A woman that feared the Lord; like Han- 
nah, a praying woman; like Hannah, consecrat- 
ing her best to the Lord; 1 Sam. 1:9-22. 
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& did not care. 


B 


Es 
the audience furnish what they think to be 
| the characteristics of a model woman. 


Ve 


Pe 
at) 


together make a completed orb; 
- are only segments of the circle.—Althrop, 


Suggested Ways of Working, 


Form an outline (using blackboard or large 
heet of paper tacked to the wall) and have 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


The great charm of a woman is that she is 


diverse from man; not a man in a lower stage 
of development. 
the man; her nature, her disposition, her pow- 


She is the complement of 


ers supply what The two 


apart they 


is lacking in his. 


There is a touch of womanhood observable 
in Rebekah’s recklessness of personal conse- 
quences. So that only Jacob might gain, she 
Her act sprang from devotion to 


a person rather than to a principle. A man’s 


idolatry is for an idea, a woman’s for a per- 


son.—Robertson. 


Esther was wise. She had a woman’s sharp 


wit, and a woman’s keen, penetrating power. 


f At first she simply contented 
small request for 
‘was likely to gain from Ahasuerus. 


_ itself. 


having 
aoe day. 


oe 


occasion or not. 


-*casting care upon God.” 


“must rise to the occasion. I 
times in the life of every man when it makes 


herself with a 
she saw this was all she 
She must 
wait for the perfecting of the good work al- 
ready begun.—Hom. Com. 


The aim of the lesson of Esther is to inspire 
each of us with the desire and purpose to “rise 
to the occasion” when that occasion presents 
We are meeting crises great and small 
in our own lives almost constantly. We are 
opportunities thrust upon us day by 
We are very often put in a position of 
Our decisions may be far- 
At such times we 
There are many 


great difficulty. 
reaching in their influence. 
a world of difference whether he rises to the 


It takes courage of a rare quality and it 
takes a motive pure and strong to force us 


to risk our own ease, gratification or even 
safety, for those who may need just what we 
can give. 


A praying mother: Having a family, was re- 
garded by Jewish women as a sign of God’s 
favor and blessing, so it was a cause of re- 
proach: to have no family. We read about 
How shall we do 
earnest, be- 


it? As Hannah did: by fervent, 
lieving, heart prayer.—Pulpit Com. 

A Perfect Woman. . , 
Within the home she rules with quiet might, 


By virtue of her perfect womanhood; 
A child in years, but with all grace and good, 


Enshrined in her truth-flashing orbs of light. 
A woman strong and firm to do the right, 
Who with the old-time martyrs might have 
stood, 
Yet full of sympathy with ev’ry mood, 
In times of trouble cheery, still and bright; 
O, queen of maidens! it must surely be, ‘ 
If ought that to perfection cometh near 
Can e’er be found in this imperfect life, 
You, perfect daughter, will but disappear 
To shine as perfect mother, perfect wife. 
, Weatherby. 


A True Woman. 


The portrait of a true woman is drawn, not 
to be admired but to be reproduced in living 
character. It will be a grievous mistake to 
Suppose that nothing that is less than heroic 
is to be attempted. What a school may the 
home become; what a church of the living 
God is the family. Each should consider what 
he can do to contribute toward the general 
welfare. A gracious word, a tender look, an 
assurance of sympathy, how far these go, and 
what miracles they work! How they abide im 
the memory; how they enable the soul to sing 
in the night time; how full they are of divine 
encouragement.—Expositor’s Bible, 


Profession is always easier than practice, 
and many there are who would be religious if 
religion meant nothing more than singing a 
psalm now and then, or occasionally reading 
a verse of Scripture. This failure to translate 
faith into practice was trenchantly exposed by 
that rare preacher, Charles Spurgeon, who 
once said: “I have no faith in that woman 
who talks of grace and glory abroad, and uses 
no soap at home. Let the buttons be on the 
shirts, let the children’s socks be mended, let 
the roast mutton be done to a. turn, let the 
house be as neat as a new pin, and the home 
be as happy as home can be. Even then there 
will be room for those little deeds of love and 
faith which in my Master’s name, I seek of 
you. Serve God by doing common actions in 
a heavenly spirit, and then fill in the cracks 
and the proper ideal for all members of the 
church of Jesus Christ.’’ 


ILLUSTRATION. 


Augustine, who lived many hundred _ years 
ago, had a mother who tried to teach him the 
divine truth she lived in daily holy life. But 
he was led away by evil company into great 
sin. A Christian minister assured her that her 
prayers and tears would not be lost, and sure 
enough later he became an eminent preacher 
and writer and a very holy, useful man. 

Children who are blessed with praying 
mothers should be very thankful. 


Influence of Example. 


In a town in the wire grass region in the 
southern part of Georgia, there is a class of 
seventeen young men. They come from the 


“prominent families of the village and were 


brought up, as many others are, to think there 


is no harm in moderate drinking. After a time 
they were led, through the efforts of an earn- 


est, consecrated teacher, to sign the pledge and 
then they declared for the double pledge, in- 
cluding tobacco. This pledge, written out in 
full and followed by their names, was. placed 
beside a public telephone often patronized by 
those wishing to order from Jacksonville 
“something not purchasable in Georgia.” Since 
the pledge has hung there, men have been seen 
to come in, take down the receiver and call up 
Jacksonville then while waiting for an answer 
their eyes would wander to the “hand-writing 
on the wall.” The next act would be, receiver 
hung up, man slipping out, saying, “T’ll get my 
party another time.”—S. S. Bulletin. 
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Twenty-five years ago, I knew every man, 
woman and child in Peekskill, and it has been 
a study with me to mark boys who started in 
every grade of life with myself, to see what 
has become of them. I was up last fall and 
began to count them over, and it was an in- 
structive exhibit. 

Some of them became clerks, merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers, doctors. It is remark- 
able that every one of those that drank is 
dead, not one living of my age. Barring a few, 
who were taken off by sickness, every one that 
proved a wreck and wrecked his family, did it 
from rum and no other cause. 

Of those who are church-going people, who 
are steady, industrious, and hard working men, 
who were frugal and thrifty, every single one 
of them, without an exception, owns the house 
in which he lives, and has something laid by, 
the interest on which, with his house, would 
carry him through many a rainy day.-—Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


The Problems of a Pastor Receiving $1,000 a Year and Parsonage 
What is Borne by the Man Getting From $400 to $600. 


‘they think that they are coming a shrewd game 


While going through school I was connected 
with an insurance company during vacation to 
assist in my expenses and at the time of entering 
the pastorate was offered a weekly salary of $35 
and a renewal percentage that would have made 
me at least $50 per week. I am not complaining, 
but I have often thought that if my ability was 
worth that to one of our best known insurance 
companies, with the opportunities of advance- 
ment, my services to the church should have 
been valued at a higher rate, financially. 


I believe I have been successful in the pas- 
torate, my services have been in demand outside 
my own congregation. I closed a pastorate of 
§ years’ duration to come to my present field last 
fall, at an increase of salary and much larger 
epportunities of service. 


I confess I often have serious thoughts of the 
“Rainy Day.” In 8 years more our boy will be 
ready for college. How can we provide for his 
school expenses. 12 years ago I owed $1,000 
school debt. I still owe $300. I hope this year to 
reduce the debt to $200. If we should have any 
sickness- or other losses, I can not hope to do 
so. My dear wife has been a true helpmate, is 
willing to make over the old dresses and go with- 
out the other trappings and finery that so many 
women long for. We have no thought of leav- 
ing the ministry, to which we believe we were 
divinely called, but we do often think that if 
the Lord had his way with the church, his faith- 
ful ministers would be better supported. I think 
one reason is because the average layman has 
never considered the relative importance of the 
church as compared with other callings. 

You will pardon me if I give you an account 
of one day’s experience, which occurred on the 
3rd of this month. I received a telephone mes- 
sage to preach a funeral at one of our country 
churches 14 miles distance from town. The next 
morning the thermometer registered 4 degrees 
below zero. I secured a livery rig and drove the 
14 miles and then 5 miles more to a country 
cemetery, making a round trip of 38 miles and 
an all day exposure. The family kindly offered 
to pay my livery bill and thanked me for my 
services. 

They were quite well-to-do people and had no 
claim upon me as their pastor and I felt should 
have given something besides my mere expenses. 
I was not accustomed to the exposure of driving 
and contracted tonsilitis and was sick for several 
days. 

_ My experience can be duplicated by many min- 
isters. Yet we dare not say a word of complaint. 

Your agitation will be helpful if you could 
bring your information to the laymen direct. 
Many do not know the injustice done the pastor. 
Many would not receive the information from 
the pastor. 

Small North Carolina town pays 
$500, and doesn’t pay it regularly, 
the salary the more irregular the payments, and 
where farmers make up the membership they 
always want to pay from next year’s crop. They 
should be made to tive on next year’s crop. Do 
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its pastor 
The smaller 


7 


on the Almighty, inducing him to give them goo 
crops so they can pay the preacher. 

Capable ministers should avoid churches. wher 
a large percentage of members are farmers, 0 
else secure a contract stating amount of salary: 
and dates of payment. 


HINTS FOR PREACHERS. 


Be moderate at first; hoist the gate a little 
way, when half through raise it more; when 
nearly done, let on a full head of water and shut 
down promptly. Do not skip over too many good] 
places to stop. Do not use a blunderbus on your’ 
audience. Aim at a mark like Nathan before? 
David. Stop and look where the shot struck,, 
then take aim and fire again. Do not practice: 
the high art of firing into your audience, so as) 
to hit anybody present. . Pack your sermons. . 
Make your words like bullets in cartridges. A 
board bursts a man most when it strikes him 
edgewayvs. A pound of feathers is as heavy as. 
a pound of lead, but it will not kill a man as 
quickly. Have the courage to use ounce bullets 
rather than sacks of wool. Do not condense too 
many words into a few thoughts. Stand for God 
if you stand alone like Athanasius. Do not preach 
a Gospel of blandishments. Have the courage of 
your convictions. Preach a straight Gospel and 
live up to it. Do not make your text a pretext. 
Expound the word. An Apostolic sermon is not | 
an essay or an oration. Look at the stars for 
guidance, and not te weather cocks. Do not look | 
around to catch the smiles or shun the frowns 
of the world. If no friendly faces shine upon 
you -and you feel alone, look upward and for- 
ward. Make few promises. Learn to say no, 
sweetly, but decidedly. Keep out of debt and 
do not let anyone owe you any more than you 
are able to lose. Speak to the people as your 
master did. Do not feed bones to babies nor 
dishwater to adults. Respect honest convictions — 
and do not abuse people for believing what you 
once believed yourself. Judge no man harshly. 
Be patient toward all men. Make friends with 
children and the poor. Keep clear of gluttony, 
dyspepsia, and pious grumbling. 

Remember that any sermon may be the last you 
will preach, or that your audience will hear. Keep 
God, judgment and eternity in view. Any cow- 
ard can praise Christ, but it takes a royal hero 
to follow him. Paul kept the faith and lost his 
head, but God will one day give it back to him 
crowned.—Rev. E. P. Marvin. 

BOOK NOTICE. 


One or two books will be mentioned here each 
month. Only such books as are of special in- 
terest to pastors will be noted. | 

“Successful Boys’ Clubs,’ by R. P. Anderson. © 
Published by the United Society of Christian 
ee Boston and Chicago, pp. 150, lavender 
cloth. 


SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS ON JESUS. 
What do you think of JESUS? 

What does JESUS think of MB? 

What will YOU do with JESUS? 

What will JESUS do with MIs? 


at 
(2 Here we are at June again! How rapidly 
=the months pass into history. As preachers 
we are inclined to remind our people that “to- 
)day is the day of salvation.” This is true 
enough, but how about the preacher? We 
must not forget ourselves. 
_ It has been said by critics that the human 
YTace has three genders, viz.: men, women and 
preachers! This remark we positively repudi- 
ate, yet there is a little sting in it. You see, 
preachers are very often tempted to think of 
-Mmen and women as making up a world by 
themselves, a world to be preached to, forget- 
ting that preacher and people are cut from 
the same piece of cloth. 
_ We are alike. That medicine we prescribe 
for our people we ought to take ourselves. 
, We once heard a preacher say he did not be- 
lieve some things he preached to his people! 
His defense was that his church demanded cer- 
tain doctrines and he had to preach them. This 
“is only one illustration among many of how 
a pastor may become unconscious of his vital 
relation to his people. 
Brethren, we must remember that we have 
no right to demand of our people what we are 
unwilling to do ourselves. We must be leaders, 
we should set good examples, consider our 
influence, and be the manliest of men in the 
church. Pastors who devote more time to the 
“women of the church than to the men are 
liable to become effeminate. 

This we must endeavor to avoid. There is 
no greater or holier position we can hold in a 
-community than to. be cyery inch man! 


The editor wishes to call the attention of 
every reader to the important fact that he 
must have more of your printed matter, papers, 
lists of sermon topics, stories of how you raise 
your money, how you teach missions in the 
Sunday School. You can have a direct part 
in helping to make this department more 
valuable if you will thus co-operate. Send 
everything to BE, A. King, 4 South Sixth street, 
North Yakima, Washington. 


THOUGHTS ON CHILDREN’S DAY. 

There are three festivals in the church year 
that are of unusual worth. They are Easter, 
Children’s Day and Christmas. Two of them 
center around Christ, the other about the chil- 
dren Christ loved. 

There is no department of our work more 
important than that with the children. It does 
not show up so well in tabulated results as 
some other kinds of work but the ultimate 
result is larger, more satisfactory, and more 
enduring. Every pastor is in duty bound to 
‘study the children and methods for their Chris- 
‘tian nature. We venture a few suggestions 
of helpfulness in making Children’s Day a 
success. E 

1. Children’s Day is made up of two parts, 
that of the Sunday School and that of the 
church proper. Usually the Sunday School is 
the chief factor. ‘The superintendent of the 
primary and junior departments ought to be at 
‘the head of the committee. The committee 
ought to be composed of those who love chit-- 
dren, but it should not be all women. Most 
of our denominational boards furnish exercises 
if we will use them. But a school can get 
up its own program with very little trouble. 
The important thing is to appoint the commit- 
tee early enough. : 

2. Children’s Sunday is just the day for bap- 
tism or dedication of children in churches where 
these rites are practiced. 

3. A special decorating committee should be 
appointed wherever possible. There should be 
abundance of flowers every where. Some 
churches bring as many singing birds as they 
may have and hang the cages all about the 
room. Special music should be arranged ior 
all the services of the day. 

4. On this day the pastor or the deacons 
may present to each boy or girl twelve years 
of age who is a member of the church a copy 
of the Bible or New Testament. This is a cus- 
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tom in many churches. In presenting these the 
pastor can give a brief talk to the whole school 
or the entire congregation, 

bo If “the Sunday School room is. separate 
from, the main auditorium a children’s proces- 
sion is a fine thing. Let the organ plan “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” while the whole 
school marches in by grades singing the hymn. 
_6. It is worth while to send out special in- 
vitations to the children to come and bring 
their parents. If a card of some kind con- 
taining a perforated coupon calling for the 
name and address of every person present were 
miled to each person in the parish or given 
out at the door, a few new names would be ob- 
tained and new recruits secured. We tried this 
twice with very satisfying results. 

7. The pastor, or some one especially quali- 
aoe should give an illustrated talk to the chil- 
ren, 

8. The sermon of the day may well be an 
argument for the better care of the children 
on the part of the church. Here is a good 
motto to preach from: “If you want to save 
the church tomorrow, save the children of to- 
day.” “The Expositor’ for October, 1911, page 
8, contains a splendid argument for working 
with the children. It is entitled “Bring in the 
Children.” 


HOW CHILDREN’S DAY GREW UP. 
W. F. McMillen, D. D. = 

Children’s Day grew up in the warm spiri- 
tual atmosphere of the churches and an ardent 
love for children. There is no doubting the 
fact that Dr. Horace Bushnell’s book, Chris- 
tian Nurture, had much to do with creating 
such an atmosphere and such a passionate love. 

It was published years before the earliest 
time claimed for the origin of the day, which 
some believe was a half century ago. The 
theological thought of the book, called heresy 
by some of his time, which was a strong set- 
ting forth of religious education and of treat- 
ing the family as a religious institution, has 
become the theology of today. 

It was simply a discussion and an appeal to 
parents and the clergy to live up to their pri- 
vilege, and so teach that the child may pase 
from a state of innocency into a state of grace, 
never knowing a time when he did not love the 
Lord Jesus Christ “and serve him; that it is 
worse than waste to lose all those years of 
youth in sin and then be brought back by every 
means and influence of parent, minister and 
teacher, into the fold of Christ. Rather teach 
him that he is already a child of God, as we 
are all his children, and should remain where 
he properly belongs and live from the very 
beginning a life of obedience and faith. 

This great, deep and noble thinking and- 
teaching, of one ahead of his time, is not only 
profound but scriptural. Jesus was leader in 
it and sanctioned it, was himself a_ scholar 
in schools of this character, afterwards was a 
teacher, and really founded his church with 
this idea strongly in mind for he plainly said 
in his teaching referring to the child—‘“of such 
is the Kingdom of heaven.” 

The Apostle Paul, in writing to Timothy, 
“Having been reminded of the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee; which dwelt first in thy grand- 
mother Lois, and thy mother Eunice; and, 
am persuaded; in thee also,’ had in mind a 
transmitted aptitude for faith from the grand- 
mother to the mother and from her to the 
child, so that he comes naturally to believe in 
these things. 

Lowell says, “We were designed in the 
cradle, perhaps earlier, and it is in finding out 
this design and shaping ourselves to it that 
our years are spent wisely. It is the vain en- 
deavor to make ourselves what we are not 
that has strewn history with so many broken 
purposes and lives left in the rough.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in speaking’ of the 
time to begin to train a child, said, “One hun- 


dred years before he is born.” What did he 
mean if he did not have the same idea as Pau 
and Horace Bushnell? This is a great truth 
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: t sufi- HELPFUL CHILDREN’S DAY SUGGESTIONS 
which the Ere ee ee a erie of “Thirty to forty years ago committing t 
ciently emphasized. 4 Sty es eee reese memory passages of scripture, even who) 
the time at least, that they laid R chapters and entire books of the Bible, was 
napkin a most precious truth which the Ro- taken as a matter of course and frequently 
man Catholic church has not forgotten. The parents joined with their children in memoriz- 
Roman Catholics have practiced it and with ing the Word of God. Hence the appropriate 
rom substantial results as to put the Protes- costom of many churches to Sine Bibles to chil- 
tants to shame. They have laid emphasis upon STRAT GROG ha Tae Gee @ good influenc 
the worth and value of the child and of early in bringing inte, praciee these precious mem- 
religious training that is an example worthy ories; and, often when children are graduat- 
of imitation. ing from one department ee the Sunday School 

; rivilez f the home to furnish to another, exacting con itions are require 
aa aay ee ZoL Sol with good material Which are very beneficial, particularly to thos 


ji da weat children coming from non-Christian homes: 
to work upon. The peculiar charm an Y where they receive no religious instruction 


of those early years lies almost entirely with whatsoever,’—Selected, 

the parents. The minister and teacher come 4 , : 
late in the life of the child. Far greater im- ‘The music and bright flowers, the sweet 
portance should be attached to the early life singing of the children’s voices, mingling often 
of the child. Early religious instruction can- with the musical notes of birds among thw, 


f : flowers, all conspire to make it a happy day, 
not be valued too highly. The pulpit should be 254 2 temorable one in the child’s life. 


more outspoken, more pronounced and earn- “In many Sunday Schools, the children them- 

est, upon this subject. selves bring the flowers for decoration, spend-. 

ing sunny June days Ao ong one aut slo 

7 r the country roads gathering daisies an erns, 

THE MO Be One THE, CHILDREN: : with which: to adorn God’s house on their own 

The Presbyterian Sunday School at Lompoc, qay of days. In after years, the care of the 

California, carried out a year ago a very inter- sanctuary will not be wholly new to them, or: 

esting and successful Children’s Day program. its adornment without a heart interest, which 

They called it “The Voyage of the Children.” pao ie ae scot Via on Children’s Day in} 
. . . * : ; ROLE ~EDL ood, 

The invitation is Raab ed printed on brown “Tote are othe® features of) this iiaee eee 

paper and is as follows: day which give it a strong hold on the chil-; 

EC. Koy dren’s hearts and memories. In many of our 

Pay te Prreripeee Sunday Schools the Cnildren’s Day service takes 

: the place re the morning church aes a 4 

ohn Ki has many advantages over services later in e 

Children’s Day Line ge day. For one Sunday morning in the year alll 


the children are in church. The freshness and| 
| beauty of the early morning is reflected in each) 
face, and shines forth from happy  eyes., 


SEES 
The Presbyterian Sunday School 


: : Cpe Kneo wes Surely, on these Sundays, the children ‘call the} 
Nearer eee raga Sea Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, hon-- 

zn : : orable; and they honor him, not doing their” 

THE VOYAGE OF THE CHILDREN own ways, not finding their own pleasure, not: 
: speaking their own words.’ ’’—Selected. | 

“CONDITIONS os | 

I. Upon sccepting thi Ticket the holder agrees to be prescat procpdy at 11 a.m, Sunday. Jone 7th, 1908, at the Presbyterian Sunday “All preparations and rehearsals should be} 
aolaLompes, Calta args A ae ; made during the week, and before the Sunday,, 
Sota Ae Meee cliente Bee reacee anata as aia so that this day and God’s house will not be} 


robbed cf their spirit of worship. Dignify the} 


27) Tati Ticket wi teemaberabfe; snd en evitatos to creryb ony. day as much as is consistent with its joy and. 


4. W thin Ticket in lost, thetloser willbe expected to come and bring see friends along. youth. The music should be inspiring and up- 
lifting, not meaningless ditties; music which, 
5. All pamengers will be safely landed at end of I 8; t J s ; s v , 
: Ras in connection with the words, should stir the: 
6. There will be no danger from wind or wave. The ship is staunch and true 


heart to nobler and purer purposes and de- 
sires; music, of which it could be said, as a 
brother said of a minister’s sermon, ‘It was 
religiously inclined.’ The music for this sacred 
day should have a positive religious purpose. | 


SDS NY NS NS NS NS NS NS 


THE LOG--Beginning at Six Bells 


~ apne ; It should not be childish but childlike; dig- | 
| oeapiae: sale alc rage pera ete nified, but not too heavy and fervid for the 
| Port Regulations ees ) ordinary utterance of the child mind,”’— 
| Prayers A Song of Saling ney é Selected. 


“The committee: should endeavor, so far as 
possible, to have those. who, heretofore, have 
not been prominent in Children’s Day exercises, 
take most of the program. It is as surprising 
: ae a is nee ee how much undey eoeg 
tate , ‘ 3 talen ere is to be found in the average Sun- 

‘Children’s Day is the time for the pastor’ qay School, and how easy it is to brine this 
to come to both old and young with a burning talent into play where there is an intelligent 
message on those subjects which concern the acquaintance with the pupils, and careful plan- 
weightier matters of the home, such as family Ming for what is to be done.’’—Selected. 

overnment an isti re} : TEs Se ae eee 
nN metatOn Ms Sd Sea re eee ae “Some ministers have conducted successfully 

i « , 2 s sion a pastor’s class some weeks or months pre- 
and church membership; the extension of the vious to Children’s Day, leading up to and 
kingdom through Sunday School missionary 


: 3 preparing the way for uniting with the church 
work, in preparing the way for churches. on that day.” 


“These great themes and this great work, 


: : A SERIES OF SUNDAY EVENING TALKS. 
which is so near to all of our hearts, of reach- 


Rev. E. L. Gregory. 


ing the neglected and more unfortunate chil- General Theme, “Great SieHiOns 

dren and youth, should be brought to the at- Et SOD pea ee bar paces rus Se 
tention of the whole chureh and congregation, What Will SPO ag oe Gee 

and should enlist their intelligent and hearty What think ye of Christ? H 

sympathy and liberal support. The pennies How shall we escape? 

of the children are not enough. The cause 1s Is thine heart right? 

worthy of the largest gifts the men and How long halt ye? 

ee, porn rich and poor, can bring to it.’— Christ or Barabbas? 


What is man? 
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-AROUSING THE CHILDREN’S CURIOSITY. 
_A few months ago we visited a noted Sunday 


School in Seattle and found the room covered 
With cards like the following: 


“59” 


PLYMOUTH SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SUNDAY, FEB. 18 


(1912) at 9:45 A. M. 


There will be Addresses by Four Lead- 
ing Plymouth Workers 


The cards were of different sizes and each 
one attached to a string. These strings were 
tied to the chairs and to the rail on the bal- 
eony extending around the room. We were 
there on Saturday. The advertising was be- 
ing done for a week in advance. The superin- 
tendent said that everybody would be ask- 
ing what “59” stood for, but no one would 
find out until the Sunday following. 


_ Of course every child appeared at the ap- 
pointed time and the speakers were on hand 
and there was special music. The superintend- 
ent announced that the number “59” was only 
used to arouse their interest. The. program 
was so good the children were satisfied. But make 
the number stand for something—new scholars, 
ete. Next time the children won’t enthuse. 


The tags and strings and the strange num- 
ber, however, aroused the children’s curiosity 
and drew the crowd. In this school a great 
deal of attention is being paid to unique ad- 
vertising. It pays. 


HOW TO HAVE A SERIES OF HEALTH 
TALKS. 


- In small communities especially the church 
may be made to stand for the welfare of thu 
whole town. The pastor is not usually fitted 
to do all of the work, but he can see that 
much of it gets done. 


In arranging a series of health talks he can 


utilize all of the doctors in town. After he 
has secured two or’ three or more, or even 
one, he can issue cards of invitation and use 


the newspapers to advertise the meetings. The 
following list was used in one city and is given 
here as a suggestion: 


|COMMON SENSE I ALKS 


By Common Sense Physicians 


“why We Need Air”’.......... Dr. F. S. Bourns 

“Why We Need Food’...... Dr. H. J. Davidson 

“Why We Need Clothes”........ Dr. H. M. Read 

“Why We Need Water’”.......... PO raebek. leg 
“Why We Need Good EHEyes...... 

Dr. Henry La Motte 

“Why We Need Not Contract Tuberculosis.... 

Dr, H. aR. Skelly 

“Why We Should Lead Pure Lives”.......... 

a Drip. Ce Hall 

TEMPERANCE AMMUNITION. 


An eight page tract for mailing in a No. 10 
envelope on “The Nation’s Liquor Toll,” for sale 
for a two cent stamp, address H. A. King, 4 
South Sixth Street, North Yakima, Washington. 


HOW TO SECURE CO-OPERATION IN 
CHURCH WORK. t 


Rev. James Aiken Smith, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Scott, Kansas, con- 
ducted some months ago a forty days’ cam- 
paign for “Christ and the Church.” He secured 
signed pledges from his people indicating five 
ways in which they would assist in the work. 
The card used is as follows: 

“Say not ye, There are yet four months and 
then cometh harvest; behold, I say unto you, 
lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for 
they are white already to harvest.’—Jno 4:35. 

Covennunt. - 

Believing that there is a work for ME to 
do, and replying upon the guidance and help 
of the Holy Spirit, I hereby promise to do my 
uttermost in the following ways to promote 
the plan outlined above: 

Prayer for the campaign. 

By attending the services. 

By “talking up” the plan. 

By inviting others to the church. 

By a personal interest in the unsaved. 
ATNUG ech tava o aad: ay eared suehs ele open hana teede 

“And the Lord said unto the servant, Go out 
into the highways and hedges, and constrain 
them to come in, that my house may be filled.” 
—Luke 14:28, 

(Detach this page and drop 


OU G2 bo ft 


in plate.) 


There is one class of Christians hard to deal 
with. These are the people who have moved 
into town from other places without placing 
their church letters in the local church. Rey. 
Charles C. Davison, Jr., pastor of the Baptist 
church at Ashburn, Ga., made a careful investi- 
gation and discovered that there were eighty 
Baptists in the town with a membership out- 
side the local church. 

His church undertook the task of reaching 
these people by letters of invitation. The method 
he used is suitable for every similar circum- 
stance and we print it below because it is cal- 
culated to spur other pastors to do the same 
kind of work. The letter is as follows: 

“Dear Fellow Christian:—This brings you 
greetings in the Lord and all possible good 
wishes for 1912. You will rejoice with us that 
the cause we all hold dear is taking on new life 
in our city. It is a lamentable fact, however, 
that many do not feel the obligation of local 
church membership, Highty Baptists in Ash- 
burn with membership elsewhere, what a force 
we could be, and what a power for God, if we 
would all unite and co-operate for ‘the King’s 
Business.’ 

“You are one with us in spirit and purpose and 
hope, and we ask that you pray God to show 
you your duty in this matter. ‘Whither will ye 
drift?? Is your witnessing light or darkness? | 
Are you saved or lost? Answer to God. We in- 
vite those who truly trust in Christ and do his 
word to uuite with us in his service. Whether 
you do so or not feel entirely at home at all 
our services and in our homes. 

“Tf you wish to pay a part of your debt to 
God through our church, sign the enclosed card 
and drop in plate or hand to one of our mem- 
bers. 

“Assuring you a 
church, we are 

“Yours, in the bond of Christ, 


cordial welcome at our 


HOW TO KEEP UP THE ATTENDANCE. 


Good attendance can be secured on warm 
Sunday evenings by speaking on the subjects 
of Love, Courtship and Marriage. Children can 
be induced to maintain Sunday School attendance 
by giving them the separate books of the New 
Testament which are sold by The American 
Bible Society for two cents each. These books 
may also be made the awards for ehurch at- 
tendance. Judicious advertising will also keep 
up the week night prayer meeting. 


TELL WHERE YOU ARE. 

Every piece of printed matter you issue 
should bear on it somewhere the name of the 
church, its location, city or town and state. 
Much of the printed matter coming to this of- 
fice contains nothing to indicate its origin. 
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Our 


‘What kind of a Church would my Church be 
W every member acts just hike mg? 


A DAINTY ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., 

some dainty and attractive printed matter. The 

following outside cover pages of a recent an- 

nouncement of one Sunday’s services are very 
suggestive: ‘ 


issues 


A CALENDAR OF 
SERVICES 


on THE 


Porter Church 


Brockton, Mass. 


C= circle embracing all the 

truth which radiates from Jesus’ 
Chria. 

a Weer ot Worship—a school for 
learners, a field for workers, a 
shelter for the weak, a citadel for 
the strong. 

NDERTAKING—the spread of 
gospel to individual, society, and 


world. 5 =) 


recto life rational, humane, 
ivi 


IMPENSATION—the deep val- 
ing conscience—the 


ues of 
“well done” of God. 


IOPE—the ultimate and universal 
sway of Truth and Love and 
Peace. 


ALBERT MARION HYDE, D. D. 
Minister 
“Enter into His gates with thanksgiving, and into H 
coosuiiwit prassus bv Wrapafal ease Uiogioed bles Hie 
nage! 


A “STRING-AROUND YOUR FINGER” CARD. 


Rev. E. L. Gregory, pastor of the Friends’ 
Church, Scarsboro, Iowa, uses the picture of a 
hand with evident success. In the “Expositor” 
for June, 1911, page 493, is a cut of this hand 
pointing its index finger. 

He now sends us a card bearing this same cut, 
but on each side of the index finger are holes 
through which he has put a piece of common 
pink string tied in a knot and underneath are 
the words, “Tie a string around your finger, do 
it now, etc.” We commend this device most 
heartily. Write to Mr. Gregory for samples, 
enclosing a stamp of course. 


SUMMER REST AND STUDY. 


- July and August are the preachers’ days of 
change, at least they should be. Though there 
are a few who do not take vacations for one 
reason or another, the vast majority of pastors 
use either one or both of these months for rest, 
change and study. 


The average minister who works faithfully 
from October to June ought to be tired out, at 
least mentally. No minister can study hard, 
Keep abreast of the times by reading and ob- 
servation, preach two sermons a week and at- 
tend to his other work without giving out more 
vital energy than he can produce. 

The result becomes manifest in a slow men- 

tality, a heavy dullness, and a loss of energy. 
He may not realize it so much as his congre- 
gation does, but he drops below par and unless 
he takes time by the forelock and rests up a 
bit he will ultimately be outclassed, undone 
and deposed! 
_ This goes on constantly before our eyes. There 
is no use denying that a minister holds his 
place today because of his ability to do what his 
task demands. There is no sentiment about it. 
For this reason it behooves every pastor who 
can to keep himself in good health so that he 
can be efficient. 


Further, a minister should be a student. He 
must read books, analyze them; study modern 
movements and take the place of leadership 


first among his own people 
community. To do this he must know many 
things. To make assertions, to harangue, to 
appeal to prejudice, to force attention by pon- 
derosity instead of logic and knowledge, these 
methods will not endure or accomplish lasting 
results. The minister must know and knowl- 
edge means power. 

But how can the average minister know? Our 
answer is this: Let him plan to go away for a 
few weeks in the summer to attend a summer 
school, or an assembly, or somewhere where he 
can hear other men preach, read a few choice 


and second in the 


books and rest. Wach denomination has such 
summer gatherings. | 


later because the chureh found out that it 
needed a better informed pastor! We wish t¢ 
urge with all our power and persuasiveness every, 
preacher who can do so, to take a vacation this 
summer for the purpose of rest and study. Let 
us be leaders, brethren, not followers! “We can 
do it if we will,” as Samuel Mills said a hundrec 
years ago. 


SERMONS ON EXCUSES, 

Rey. N. P. Champlin, of Union Hill, N. J., has 
preached a series of sermons on Five Poor Ex- 
cuses, issuing an eight-page folder, the first 
page of which contains the following: — 


POOR 
EXCUSES 


The list of sermons is as follows: 
Hypocrites in the Church. 
It Would Handicap Me. 
Not Able to Hold Out. 
No Hell. 
Some Other Time. 
The folder announces two other series on “Sins’”’ 
and “Cures.” The sins treated are: 
No Concern (Communion Service). 
No Responsibility. 
Unbelief. 
Deserting Jesus. 
Indifference, 
The Unpardonable Sin. 
The Wages of Sin. 
The cures are as follows: 
The Scarlet Thead. 
The Master Calling. 
What Shall I Do? 
Three Steps. 
Faith. 
Pardon, 
The Divine Prescription. 
The Judgment. 
Does It Pay? 
Such little folders, printed on green paper 
with green ink, constitute most attractive and 
valuable advertising. 


AN ANSWER TO THE BOY QUESTION. 

We have just come into possession of a de- 
lightful book on “successful- Boys’ Clubs,” by 
R. P. Anderson, of Boston, Mass. The book is 
different from anything we have previously 
seen. It deals with the Boys’ Clubs in action. 

It is not a book of theories, it is packed full 
of concrete helps and suggestions. There are a 
few words about “Why Work with Boys?” and 
then he plunges into the midst of the problem 
by outlining a practical boys’ club with sen- 
sible suggestions as to organization, discipline, 
games, sports, open-air accomplishments, nature 
studies and art studies. : 

The last chapter is full of suggestions worth 
the price of the whole book. There are 15( 
pages of the best common sense we have reac 
on this subject in a long time. The book is 
published by The United Society of Christiar 
Endeavor, Boston, 
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Ee A VALUABLE TRACT FOR THE TIMES, 


_ We have found it exceedingly difficult ind 
a small, cheap tract that may be panale oe 
mailed to people who might be induced to be- 
come Christians and join the church. Such a 
tract we found the other day. It is four pages 
in length, printed in red and black. 


ie The following questions are asked on the top 
“of the pages, viz.: “What is it to be a Chris- 
| tian? “Why should I be a Christian?” “What 
‘is a Christian Church?” and “Why should I 
join the church?” The answers are brief and 
pointed, each one followed by a scripture refer- 
-ence that clinches the answer. 


_ At the bottom of the folder in small t r 
these words, “Publishd by Salem D., Towne. 
Boston.” We do not know the price, but a 
postal sent to the publisher will doubtless bring 
information and a sample. 


€ CHURCH ADVERTISING. 


Probably no movement has meant so much for 
the churches, in recent years at least, as the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. Much 
has been written about it, but nothing better 
‘than the articles in “The Survey” (a Journal 
ef Constructive Philanthropy) published at 
105 East 22d St, N. Y., or 31 West Lake St., 
‘Chicago, for April 6, 1912. This particular num- 
ber costs 25 cents. 

There is one illustrated article on the method 
of advertising adopted by this campaign. One 
of these advertisements was used on the sport- 
ing page of New York’s leading dailies. It is 
‘striking and worth repeating. It is as follows: 


MEN AND RELIGION, 


The churches are not perfect, but their 
faces are turned that way. 

If you are better than they, why not 
help lift them up? 

If you are not better, perhaps they can 
help you. 

Let us get together for man’s good and 
God’s glory. 


PAYING A CHURCH DEBT BY MONTHLY 
COLLECTIONS. 


* The plan is to set apart the offerings placed 
in the collection boxes upon the first Sabbath of 
each month, for the payment of a church debt. 
*This would not work well in a small congrega- 
‘tion, but in a large church with some wealth 
‘this plan would solve its debt problem grad- 
mally. 


‘A CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
The Call of Matthew. 


4 “He arose and followed him.” Matt. 9:9. 
1. Matthew and his personal history. 
occupation: 

1. Was dishonorable to him as a Jew. 

2. Was associated with great temptations. 
-.8. Was unfavorable to religion and humanity. 
II. The address of the Saviour. “Follow Me.” 
The conciseness of this address. 

2. Its comprehensive meaning. It implies— 
1. Renunciation of the world and sin. 

2. Deciding for Christ. 

38. Practical obedience to Christ. 

“And he arose,” 


His 


The conduct of Matthew. 
etc. 

1. Contrast it with the conduct of many. 

2. Observe the difficulties in the way. 

3. Observe how he acted. Fa 

4, See what followed. He became a disciple 
of Jesus, etc. 

Application: 


1. Now Christ is passing by. 
2. Now arise and follow Christ. 


OPEN AIR PREACHING, 


Dr. Mead tells of a Gospel push cart used in 
Washington, D. C. This cart enables the preach- 
ers to get closer to the people. It is moved by 
hand into narrow alleys where a wagon could 
not be drawn. 


The Gospel wagon is manned by a corps of 
earnest workers who are able to sing or speak 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. A portable or- 
gan is of great assistance in the music. -In 
some cases a number of volunteer workers ac- 
company the wagon on foot. The office of these 
is to notice those who seem affected by the talk, 
and to enter into conversation with them and 
strive to bring them to Christ. 

After the speaking and singing, opportunity 
is given to signify the desire for a better life, 
and an _after-meeting is held, when personal 
work is done. The wagons also distribute tracts 
and sell or give away Bibles and Testaments. 


It is time to begin to form plans for outdoor 
Gospel work. The “Expositor” for May, 1911, 
p. 445, contains excellent directions for the car- 
rying on of out door preaching. The article 
is headed “Preparing for Out Door Revivals.” 


CLEANING UP AROUND THE CHURCH. 


Now, after you have read this paragraph, just 
stop and think how things look around your 
church, and see if your young people’s society, 
or maybe the Sunday School class to which you 
belong, couldn’t help to improve things a little 
inside or outside. 


The one who sent me this idea says she was 
visiting in Nova Scotia when one of the old 
Scotch Presbyterian churches in the county in 
which she was staying was badly in need of 
repairs. There was enough money on hand to 
pay for painting. the inside of the church, but 
not enough to cover the cost of having the yard 
cleaned up and other things done that would 
have made the surroundings more attractive. 


Some one suggested that they have a “Church- 
yard Party.” I don’t think I should expect to 
enjoy myself if I were going to a party with 
that kind of a name—it seems a little incon- 
gruous, so if I had a part in one of these af- 
fairs I should call it an “All-day June-day 
Church-day,” or put some catchy caption on to it, 
for we are all so curious anyhow, that if you 
call a thing by a little different name everybody 
will come to see what you are up to. 

Well, the people set a day, and the men of the 
church gathered to tear down the old fence, fill 
in the post holes and clean up the yard. At the 
same time the women of the congregation 
cleaned windows, scrubbed floors, and put things 
in order generally. When the day’s work was 
done another group—those who could not do the 
laborious work—had supper prepared which all 
enjoyed under the trees.—The Ministers’ Social 
Helper. 


MINISTERS AND BACCALAUREATE SERMONS. 


A great many of our readers will have oppor- 
tunities this month of speaking before schools 
and perhaps colleges at graduation and of 
preaching baccalaureate sermons. These are op- 
portunities to be accepted and used to their 
fullest capacity. 

We do not think it wise to take undue ad- 
vantage of the people who attend. That is, it 
does not seem to us wise to make this service 
the chief means of preaching a gospel sermon, 
Show how education and religion are insepar- 
able. Education is the iamp, the gospel the oil 
—pboth combined give light. It is an educational 
meeting and should have the flavor of learning. 
It is moral and religious also, so it ought to 
have a setting of flowers, music, and prayer, 
but the sermon ought to be broadly Christian. 


We suggest the following subjects for such 
addresses and sermons: 


Altruism, 

Building a Career. ; 
The Meaning of America: 
True Success in Life. 
Choice of Hercules. 
Chart, Compass, Program. 
The Law of Life and Growth. 
The Dignity of Labor. 

The School of Life. 


Opportunity. 
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_ open now. 


HOW %O WIN CHURCH MEMBERS THROUGH 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
S. Cc. Black, D. D., in “Building a Working 
Church.” 

One active pastor in the heart of Illinois added 
one hundred and seven new members to his 
church in a single year by working along the 
following lines: 


He went into each class in his flourishing 
Sabbath School and secured the names and ad- 
dresses of all families whose children were in 
his school, but who were not members of his 
church. He was amazed to find how many 
there were. He began to call upon them. He 
found them most responsive to his invitation. 


Many of them had not come into the church 
for want of this very invitation. They were 
ready and anxious to come. Others required 
but a small measure of urging. They came so 
readily he was both surprised and ashamed. 
He realized at last that while he had been 
mourning because of the small number that 
came into his church in response to his public 
appeals, he had allowed this rich mine to lie all 
unworked. It revealed a new world to him. 


His experience aroused others, until that 
one pastor’s application of a new idea to a very 
old condition resulted in the gathering in of 
thousands. Here is a field well-nigh unworkeu 
by the average pastor. It is the point of least 
resistance and greatest promise in building up 
a large and aggressive church. 


SERVICES OF SONG AND STORIES OF THE 
HYM 


Many a pastor could increase the interest in 
his prayer meeting or Sunday night service by 
the ocasional introduction of a service of song 
and stories of hymns. A great many of our 
church hymns have interesting and instructive 
stories connected with them. 

These could be told by different persons pre- 
viously selected and instructed and ihen the 
hymn sung. We have spent many profitable 
evenings in such services. Such hymns as 
“T Love to Steal Awhile Away,’ “Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds,” “Nearer My God to Thee,” 
“Doxology,” “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” 
“Lead Kindly Light,” etc., would make a splen- 
did program. 

Such a book as Robinson’s “Annotations upon 
Popular Hymns” (published by F. M. Barton, 
Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, at $2.00), fur- 
nishes about all the information one needs. 

Duffield’s “English Hymns” is also helpful. 
In connection the pastor should assign the his- 
tory of religious music to some one and have 
that preface the telling of the stories. If you 
have not tried such a meeting we know that 
there is in store for you a great pleasure. 


ARE CHURCH FAIRS WRONG? 

Some time since a young lady inquired by 
letter of the New York Tribune how she could 
raise some money for a small country church. 
She writes: “Do you think it would be advisable 
to attempt a concert? We have had calico par- 
ties, sugar parties, fish ponds, mock post- of- 
fices, and the like. If you can suggest some new 
form of entertainment you will earn our sin- 
cerest thanks.” 

To this the Tribune answered: “We recom- 
mend a revival of religion.” This is decidedly 
the best answer and the best method that could 
be given. A revival of genuine religion ‘so 
awakens the spirit of benevolence and unites 
the hearts and efforts of Christians, that all the 
money needed to carry on the work of the church 
is freely contributed. 

At one of the Christian conventi 
Moody was asked: “Are church falta ne acer 
ables wrong?” Mr. Moody answered: “Decidedly! 
I have not always thought so, but my eyes are 

yr. It is better to ask direct for money 
than entice a man to a church fair and make 
him pay a dollar and a half for an article that 
cost fifty cents. He goes home and says he 
has been swindled, but consoles himself with the 
reflectlon that he has benefited the church. The 
idea is that young men go to such entertainments 
because there are pretty women there. It does 
no good, and certainly should be discouraged 


—Selected. 
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Increase Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E, BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Larger Attendance 
Better Collections 


Wider Scope 
Greater Influence 


These are some of the results of 


The Local Church Paper 


According to letters received from 

progressive and wide-awake pas- 

tors and church officers who have 

taken up this work in thirty-three 
states and in Canada 


On the Co-Operative Plan 


You Need It 
You Want It 


Let Us Tell You How 


Free information and samples. 


The Interdenominational Press 
(Department E) 
415 6th Street South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRINTING 


for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using our 
S Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards for 

almost every occasion in church and Sunday Schoo[ 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The WOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., osace, iowa 


PERSONAL. 
__ Among the drowned on the Titanic was William 
“Thomas Stead, one of the famous journalists of 
our time. ; Mr. Stead was the son of a British 
Congregational minister, served his apprentice- 
ship in Darlington, in the North, and soon made 
his mark when he came to London as assistant 
on the Pall Mall Gazette. He took up the case 
of the girls lured into evil life in London and 
his trial for libel and imprisonment for three 
months made him famous all over the world. 
‘In 1890 he founded the Review of Reviews, fol- 
lowed by the American magazine of the same 
name and an Australian edition in the years 
following. A visit to the Russian Czar was fol- 
‘lowed by a peace crusade, especially in the pa- 
per, War against War, which he founded. He 
was bitterly opposed to the British South Af- 
“rican war. Among his many publications the 
most. famous were, “Maiden Tribute of Modern 
- Babylon,” “If Christ Came to Chicago“ and “The 
ted States of Europe.” Mr. Stead was a 
pioneer in thought as well as journalism and as 
a publisher also did much to bring good literat- 
ture and art within reach of people of small 
Beans. At the age of sixty-three he was still 
an intellectual force to be reckoned with and had 
not exhausted his capacity for either surprises 
of enterprise and opinion or for steady service 
in the causes he had long championed.—The 
Congregationalist. 3 
The Rev. Roy B. Guild, executive secretary of 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement, who 
has been called to succeed the Rey. Dr. Charles 
“M. Sheldon as pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church in Topeka, Kas., will take up his 
pastorate there the first Sunday in June, at the 
“same time that Dr. Sheldon’s resignation takes 
-efiect. Mr. Guild was formerly a member of 
this church, and his name was the only one seri- 
ously considered as the successor of.the popu- 
lar author of oF a his Steps.” 


Dr. Fayette L. Thompson, secretary of the 
“Methodist Brotherhood, died at East Orange, 
‘New Jersey, within thirty-six hours after the 
“conservation congress closed its sessions. When 
the Men and Religion Movement was first set up 
he was elected, along with Mr. Smith, associate 
camvaign manager, and no one else, except it 
be Mr. Smith himself, threw into the preparatory 
stages of the undertaking such passionate and 
‘inspiring effort. As a result of his herculean 
‘work Dr. Thompson had worn himself down to a 
‘raveled edge of vitality by the time that the ac- 
tual public campaign was ready to begin, and it 
‘was finally apparent that there was no hope of 
his recovery.—The Continent, - 
c * * 

Julia C. Lathrop, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed by the President as chief of the new 
Children’s bureau in the department of commerce 
‘and labor, and thus becomes the first woman 
federal bureau chief. The selection has met with 
‘general approval from those who know Miss 
Lathrop as a worker at Hull House with Jane 
Addams and as a member of the Illinois state 
board of charities. The salary is $5,000 a year. 
Under Miss Lathrop it is probable that the bu- 
reau will become a highly important adjunct to 
the various efforts being put forth for the con- 
servation of child life. 

* % * 

William I. Cochran, Jr., a young Episcopalian 
layman, of Baltimore, the son of one of Mary- 
Jjand’s foremost families and inheritor of a vast 
fortune, amazed the‘city recently by purchasing 
two columns of advertising space on the first 
page of the Baltimore Sun for an open letter to 
the Maryland Legislature. He demanded of the 
Jawmakers that they should pass at once the lo- 
cal option bill now pending in both Houses. He 
followed this demand with this startling utter- 
ance: “One year ago I was not one whit inter- 
ested in this cause, but the simple proposition 
that the people be permitted to vote to protect 
themselves has so appealed to me that today I 
am ready to say, after a thorough study of the 
liquor question from all angles, that if this bill 
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which allows the people to settle th i 
question to suit themselves should be eee 
at this Session, I am determined to concentrate 
upon this question such resources as I have 
available for Christian and philanthropie work 
and so re-enforce the Anti-Saloon League that 
it may be able to show the people how they are 
being duped and victimized on this issue.” Mr 
Cochran’s deliberate conclusion is that no real 
progress can be made toward the amelioration 
of society until the power of the saloon is 
broken. Mr. Cochran, though a religious man 
from youth, confesses that he was not an ag- 
gressive Christian until he read in the Ameri- 
can Magazine a little over a year ago an article 
by Bishop Williams, of Detroit, criticising the 
Church for its inefficiency. The article was re- 
garded by many churchmen as very detrimental 
to the interests of the Church, but it made over 
Mr. Cochran’s whole view of life. He determined 
to help make the Church efficient.—Christian 
Work and Evangelist. 
* * * 


pr J. M. Gray, Dean of the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute of Chicago, spent the month of March in 
England and Scotland, giving addresses in Lon- 
don, Cambridge, Bath, and Edinburg. 
* * * 


NEWS AT HOME. 


The eighteenth annual Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration, met by in- 
vitation of Albert K. Smiley at Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y., May 15-17. 

The chief topic of discussion was international 
arbitration. Among distinguished foreigners 
who accepted invitations to be present, were the 
Mexican Ambassador and the Ministers of Bo- 
livia, Nicaragua and Panama; Jean de Pul- 
ligny, Chief Engineer of Roads and Bridges of 
France; M. Papamichalopoulis, formerly Minister 
in the Greek Cabinet; Rustom Rustomjee, Hd- 
itor of The Oriental Review, Bombay; Justice 
Louis Henry Davies, of the Canadian Supreme 
Court; H. A. Powell, of St. John, N. B., member 
of the International Joint Commission; Dr. 
Christian L. Lange, Secretary of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and Dr. Albert Gobat, Director 
of the International Peace Bureau at Berne; Dr. 
Otfried Nippold, of Germany, Professor of Inter- 
national Law in Berne University; Abdul Baha 
Abbas, of Persia, Leader of’ the Bahai move- 
ment; and J. P. Santamarina, of Buenos Aires. 

he program presented the question of arbi- 
tration treaties from several points of view; 
some of the latest developments in international 
law being given by Professor George Grafton 
Wilson, of Harvard University, and: Professor L. 
S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania; the 
relation of the press to international arbitra- 
tion considered by John Lewis, Editor of The 
Toronto (Canada) Star, W. Deming, Editor 


of The Wyoming Tribune, Cheyenne, and Ham- 


ilton Holt, of The Independent, New York; re- 
lation of the church was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Rabbi Joseph Silverman, of New York, 
while Dr. Henry C. White, of the University of 
Georgia, and Dr. John H. Gray, of the University 
of Minnesota, dealt with the bearing of educa- 
tion on the international peace movement. 

Among well-known Americans present were 
Gen, Stewart L. Woodford, of New York; Hon. 
Henry Watterson, of Louisville; Judge Alton B. 
Parker, Dr. Andrew D. White, and Andrew Car- 
negie. 


* ok * 
What the Mid-West Congregational Congress 
Approved: 


1. A new emphasis upon evangelism, but pas- 
toral rather than peripatetic. : 
2, A minister who knows his community and 
plans his work, not by the year, but by the 
decade. ‘ 

3. Working neglected rural regions from vil- 
lage centers on the collegiate plan. bed 

4, Chicago Seminary’s special provision for 
training for the country pastorate. ; 

5. A Congregational Manual of Worship for 
the Church, the neighborhood meeting and the 


hougehold, 


6. The closer affiliation of our homeland so- 
cieties and the ultimate reduction of their num- 
ber. 

7. Renewed endeavor to present the claims of 
the Christian ministry to promising young men. 

8. $800 and a house as the minister’s mini- 
mum salary. < 

9, A vigorous invasion of the state university 
as the next forward movement for the Hducation 
Society. 

10. The report of the Commission of Nine- 
teen as a prescribed course of study for all Con- 
gregational ministers and churches.—The Con- 
gregationalist. 

* oo * 


Cardinal or Governor.—Even among citizens 
who pride themselves on not being prejudiced 
against Roman Catholicism it will scarcely be 
thought that Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, 
was straining at a mere gnat when he refused 
to take third place at the function in Boston 
where a society of Catholic laymen was enter- 
taining President Taft. The laymen wanted to 
put Cardinal O’Connell in second place of honor 
on the ground that he, being a prince, took rank 
over a mere governor. But Foss stubbornly held 
to it that in the United States there cannot be 
any ecclesiastical princes of foreign appoint- 
ment outranking an American civil officer 
elected by the people. The pretension of the 
eardinal is one which, if not resisted thus at 


the outset, would surely grow. A Boston Cath-" 


olic, writing in The New York Sun, argues that 
“a, prince of the church is above all earthly dig- 
nitaries.” By this it would appear that from 
Cardinal O’Connell’s own viewpoint it was a 
concession of personal humility alone that he did 
not insist on preceding even the President of the 
United States.—The Continent. 


ae % * 


The Foreign Sunday School Association is an 
organization in New York City endeavoring to 
aid and extend Sunday School work in foreign 
countries. It distributes Sunday School papers 
and books in different languages. One paper has 
reached self-support; four in different languages 
are being aided. It has published over one hun- 
dred thousand books in twenty-one different 


languages. It is dependent on freewill offerings 
from those interested for its support. 

* * * 

STATISTICS. 


There are over 800 Chinese studying in Amer- 
ican Universities. Sixty of them are women. 
The budget of the Chinese Christian Association 
this year is $3,000. No less than $700 was con- 
tributed last year by these students to famine 
relief at home. Latin - America has a delegation 
of 1,500 in our higher American schools. 

* * 


The Lutheran Church is identified more closely 
with the Central and Northwestern states than 
with New England. There are now 64 Lu- 


theran orphans’ homes caring for 4,285 children.. 


There are 35 homes for aged persons, sheltering 
1,092 persons; 5 homes for defectives—epilep- 
tics, feeble-minded and-crippled. There are, fur- 
ther, 9 deaconess “Mother-houses” with 407 sis- 
ters; 42 hospitals, treating 32,885 patients; 9 
hospices with accommodations for 2,537 guests; 
22 immigrant and seamen’s missions which, dur- 
ing 1911, cared for 85,868 persons, and 2 settle- 
men houses in Philadelphia, which last year 
were instrumental in reaching 12,839 persons, 

Besides these there are 7 home-finding and 
children’s friend societies and 5 city missions 
and rescue leagues, There are 27 seminaries 
with, 1,282 students; 42 colleges with 8,838 stu- 
dents, of whom 1,284 are looking forward to the 
ministry; 52, academies with 6,045 students, of 
mom ae have pee their intention of en- 
ering the ministry, an : i 
enie y d 8 women’s colleges with 

* * * 

The first Hindu scholarships in an A ic 
college have been provided at the Universite tgs 
California by Sirdar Jawala Dingh, a wealthy 
Hindu farmer of Moreland, Cal. Students both 
men and women, will be brought to the univer- 
sity from India on condition that they return 
to their native country on graduation. No racial 
or religious limitations will be placed on th 
scholarships, which are competitive, : 
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There are 15,015,569 Catholics in the Unitee 
States proper, according to the 1912 edition 01 
“Kennedy’s Official Catholic Directory,’ whicl 
is authority also for the following statistics: | 

A year ago the Catholic population of the 
country was 14,618,761, while ten years ago ii 
was 10,976,757, showing an increase of 4,038,812 
for the decade. Twenty years ago Catholics 
numbered 8,615,185, showing that withir 
twenty years the Catholic population has nearly 
doubled, i 

There are 17,491 Catholic priests in the Unitee 
States and 13,939 Catholic churches, of whick 
9,256 have resident priests, the other 4,683 being 
mission churches. The directory also shows 
that there are fourteen arch-bishops, two titular 
arch-bishops, ninety-seven bishops, two arch4 
abbots, and fifteen abbots in the Union. ; 

Furthermore, there are 83 seminaries witl 
6,006 students preparing for the priesthood, 22£ 
colleges for boys, and 701 academies for girls 
There are 5,119 parochial schools with an at+ 
tendance of 1,333,786. 

There are also 289 orphan asylums caring fo» 
47,111 orphans. Including the children in paro# 
chial schools, orphan asylums, academies, col- 
leges, and other charitable institutions the 
grand total of young people under Catholic caré 
amounts to 1,540,049.—Chiecago Tribune. 

%* * 


The Hawaiian Islands are a telling example 
of the results of missions. The missionaries 
went there in 1821. Now there is commerceé 
with the outside world amounting to about $70,- 
000,000 a year. Hawaii buys more than $27,000,- 
000 worth of goods every twelve months, ana 
fully 90 per cent. of this is bought from this 
country. These islands are growing in wealth) 
and commercial and social importance. Do For 
eign Missions pay? Hawaii stands up and says: 
“yes!”’—The Missionary Jntelligencer. 

* * i 
NEWS ABROAD. FE : 

Two Memorial Churehes.—At the dedication, of 
the Anglican Cathedral in Khartoun, on the 
twenty-seventh anniversary of the death o% 
General Gordon, the Bishop of London preache 
from the text, “Greater love hath no man. tha 
this, that a man lay down his life for the breth- 
ren.” High ecclesiastics of the Coptic and He- 
brew Churches participated in the service. The 
cathedral is an imposing pile and ministers to a 
growing Mnglish population. A superb bridge 
over the Blue Nile has been built at Khartoun. 
anu 200 miles of railway to Sennar. The possi- 
bilities of the line can be understood from the 
fact that the first month’s working of the last 
hundred’* miles brought in 10,000 pounds. 

A memorial church was recently dedicated in 
New Guinea in remembrance of the martyr, 
James Chalmers, pioneer of English missions 
among the Papuans. Over a thousand of these 
latter were present. The church bell was pre- 
sented by the Duke of Argyle. It formerly hung 
in the belfry of the village church which Chal- 
mers attended as a boy. Papuan children sang 
at the dedication, “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion,” “Light Up This House with Glory, Lord’ 
and “Lead Kindly Light.’’—Reecord of Christian 
Work, 

* * * 

Burmese Baptists and Judson Centennial.— 
A memorial fund of $33,000 for missionary work 
is being raised by the Burmese Baptists in grati- 
tude for Judson’s coming to Burma 100 years 
ago. The churches are responding nobly, and 
subscriptions vary from 3 cents to $133. Many 
are giving a month’s salary. One old Christiar 
at Amherst, where Mrs. Judson is buried, whc 
makes only $4 a month, gave his entire salary 
for February, and the little church of fifteer 
a aed all eo ee $40. There is alsc 

n effort on foo Oo win 30,000 co 
Getgher. 1918, nverts before 

* * * 

A United Bible Seheol at Nanking has ab- 
sorbed three theological seminaries of four ne 
nominations, namely, the Northern Methodists 
the Northern Presbyterians, the Southern Pres. 
byterians, and the Disciples. P 

* * 


Chinese Christians contributed last year to thi 
British Bible Society the sum of $1,207. Moré 
Chinese churches than ever are observing’ Bibl 


nday. The Postal and Telegraph risti 
‘ssociation of China sent out 5.000 ie 
zospels and literature to postal and telegraph 
slerks throughout the Empire. In four years 
the number of post-offices in China has more 
than quadrupled. Branches have been opened 
at Lhasa in a peh and at Urga in Mongolia 

* * i 


_ Henry Varley died March 31 in Brighton, Eng- 
Jana. He was an early lay expositor of ine 
Bible, finally withdrawing from business to Sive 
himself wholly to evangelistic work. 

_ Mr. Varley’s ministry was international, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United States hav- 
ing shared with the British Isles the blessing of 
hig labors. 

- He was the man of God so greatly used in de- 
termining the life of D. L. Moody, by a single 
remark. The two were quietly walking to- 
gether in an English town, and Mr. Varley said, 
“The world has yet to see what God can do with 
one man wholly consecrated.” D. L. Moody de- 
termined to be that man, and the result the 
world now knows. 

* * * 

A Hindu paper has recently published a series 
of articles on the slums of England. Each vivid 
portrayal of shameful conditions has closed with 
the statement: “This is what Christianity does 
for Mngland. Do you want it?” 

* * 


SOCIAL. 


The heartless brutality of the Russian Govern-, 


ment is seen in the proposal to force the spirits 
monopoly on the Finnish people. Finland is the 
most temperate nation in the world, judging 
from per capita consumption. The Russian au- 
tocracy has been so successful in pumping the 
life-blood from the Russian people with its 
brandy monopoly, that it thinks to profit in Fin- 
land in a similar way. As a preliminary the 
130,000 kroner set apart by the Finnish legisla- 
ture for anti-alcohol instruction, has been struck 
off the budget. 
* * 

The secular and massive oppression of In- 
dia’s caste system shows increasing signs of 
weakening, and when it gives way we shall see 
in India historic happenings on a scale similar 
to those obtaining in present-day China. There 
is at present a special Marriage Bill before the 
Viceroy’s Council which has been introduced by 
a Hindu, Mr. Basu. This actually aims at legal- 
izing marriage between Hindus of different 
eastes and persons of different religions. Mr. 
Basu’s proposal is being supported by meetings 
all over India—and opposed by other ones. If 
the bill should become enacted law, the caste 
System would be shaken to its center. At a 
gathering in Bombay, prominent native gentle- 
men such as the Hon. Mr. G. K. Parekh, Prof. 
mT. Bhandarkar, Ph. D., C. E. I., the Sanscrit 
scholar, and Sir Narayan Chandararkar, advo- 


cated the reform. More. extraordinary still, 
three Hindu ladies, Mrs. Ranade, Mrs. Mahip- 
atram, B. A., and Lady Chandararkar, added 


heir voices in a public gathering in its favor. 
That this should occur in a meeting composed 
chiefly of men is almost unprecedented and of 
revolutionary significance. 

The reasons for the proposed legislation were 
stated to be—a changed opinion of the essentials 
of Hinduism, the effects which travel and resi- 
dence abroad have had on the public valuation 
of caste, a conviction that the Hindu Shastras 
do not emphasize caste as present-day custom 
does, and the hope that with the relaxation of 
caste many who have left Hinduism will return 
to it.—Reeord of Christian Work. 

* < * * 

Suggestions as to the activities of the church 
made at the recent Men and Religion Conserva- 
tion Congress: 

What definite things can the church do? : 

It can (1) ‘urge the appointment of a commis- 
sion to make a survey of the conditions sur- 
rounding the ‘social evil’ in the community and 
urge enactment and enforcement of wise laws”; 
(2) “urge upon the community the importance of 
having a correlation of the relief work done by 
the state, county or municipality, and institu- 
tional or private charity’; (3) “ally itself with 
the best sentiment of the community in urging 
the city to provide playgrounds and recreation 
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centers”; (4) “make a flank attack upon the sa- 
loon by seeking to have provided under whole- 
some conditions some of the conveniences of- 
fered by liquor dealers as a bait to increase 
trade”; (5) “aid the city in providing and en- 
forcing some competent censorship of the the- 
aters, vaudeville entertainments and moving- 
picture shows where boys and girls congre- 
gate; and it can also aid in providing a whole- 
some substitute for unworthy recreation”; (6) 
“help to repress the evil of dishonest employ- 
ment bureaus by the establishment of real em- 
ployment agencies under the direction of the 
municipal authorities”; (7) “aid the state by 
aiding immigrants of foreign birth and speech 
to become loyal and useful citizens by affording 
them opportunity for kindly contact with their 
more experienced neighbors, for instruction in 
English, and for a better acquaintance with the 
real meaning of good citizenship’; (8) “lend 
its aid in the task of establishing and main- 
taining juvenile courts where minor offenders 
may be prevented from developing into actual 
criminals’; (9) permit a “much more extensive 
use of the church buildings themselves as neigh- 
borhood centers along lines of action which 
may wisely be affiliated with a directly religious 
organization’; (10) insist upon proper inspec- 
tion of the sanitary conditions in the housing 
of the people’; (11) “show its hearty apprecia- 
tion of the work done by right-minded, honest- 
hearted and efficient public officers’; (12) ‘aid 
in carrying on a perpetual warfare in. season 
and out of season, up hill and down dale, against 
the liquor business.’—Report in The Continent. 
* ae * 


It is forty years since Anthony Comstock 
commenced the work that has caused his name 
to be known everywhere. Conditions that ob- 
tained when he first commenced are almost in- 
conceivable now. There were then no laws 
either of federal or state, with which to, comyat 
the evil. During this period 3.547 persons have 
been arrested, and more than 145 tons of contra- 
band matter have been seized, including 2,948,- 
168 obscene pictures, 14,794 negatives for mak- 
ing same, 99,081 lbs. of books and sheet stock, 
28,428 stereotype plates for printing same, 318,- 
330 rubber articles, 11,110 lbs. of molds for 
making same, and 3,535,615 circulars advertising 


the books, pictures, articles aforesaid.—Bap- 
tist Commonwealth. 
* * * 


Rockefeller Foundation Rejected.—The United 
States House of Representatives has rejected 
th plan for the $10,000,000 Rockefeller Iouda- 
tion in the District of Columbia. The bill, 
which was introduced by Representative Peters, 
of Massachusetts, provides for an enormous cor- 
poration to be used for the “best interests of 
humanity, for the collection and distribution of 
knowledge, for the prevention and relief of suf- 
fering and to foster human progress generally.” 


Objections were made that it would allow this 
great sum of money to be used in competition 
with private individuals, and that too much 
money is already exempt from taxation, and it is 
not good policy to add to this fund. The bill 
was stricken from the unanimous consent cal- 
endar. 

* * * 


For the lack of sufficient financial backing 
some Boys’ Clubs could have a summer camp 
only in the chance of finding some scheme for 
making it self-supporting; that is, the boys 
would need to be given employment sufficiently 
remunerative to pay the expenses. A boys’ club 
in California organized a large band which made 
a camping tour through several states. The 
band gave concerts at all of the larger cities 
and thus paid expenses. Clubs in the West and 
South have supported their camps by contracting 
to pick fruit and berries. The South End House 
Settlement has for the last five years provided 
and directed the caddie force for the golf links 
at Bretton Woods in the White Mountains. This 
arrangement has been so satisfactory to both 
the hotel company and Settlement that the 
Maplewood Hotel, of Bethlehem, New Hamp- 
shire, and the Malden Boys’ Industrial Club of 
Malden, Massachusetts, have recently entered 
into a similar agreement. 


Child Labor.—The following resolution was 
adopted by the Methodist Hpiscopal General Con- 
ference in session at Minneapolis: 

Whereas, We, the citizens of the United States 
of America, proclaim our liberty and enlighten- 
ment in advance of most nations of the earth, 
and, 

Whereas, we have declared ourselves, at great 
cost of human life, as opposed to human slavery 
in any form whatsoever, and 


Whereas, we hold ourselves responsible for 
providing the educational facilities for the liberal 
education of our young people and their care in 
the earlier years of their tutelage, and 


Whereas, In the greed for gain many em- 
ployers have in their service, in mills, mines 
and factories, and messenger service, etc. a 


multitude of children (estimated at 2,500,000) 
so that it is questionable who cries the louder 
on the street corner, Jesus Christ or the mon- 
ster Greed—‘“Suffer the Little Children to Come 


Unto Me,” therefore, 


Resolved, That we, in General Conference as- 
sembied, representatives from the whole earth, 
declare our utter condemnation and most deter- 
mined hostility to this shameful custom in our 
own fair America, and respectfully urge our 
churches, officials in state and nation, both ex- 
ecutive and judicial and legislative, to do their 
utmost to abolish this great evil from our na- 
tional domain and the whole earth. 

* * * 


The Religious Possibilities of the Motien Pic- 
ture. — The ex-mayor of New Britain, Conn., 
some time ago offered to meet the expense of a 
moving picture service in the South Congrega- 
tional Church for thirty Sunday evenings. It 
was finally decided by the officials of the chureh 
that it would be unwise then to conduct such a 
service in the church, so the plan was aban- 
doned. Concerning che possibilities of the plan, 
the Rev. Herbert A. Jump, the pastor of the 
church, says: 


“The objections made against the religious 
use of motion pictures can be urged against the 
oes convincing parable which Christ ever ut- 
ered. The films that have value for religi 
education today are those which or eee 
as the Good Samaritan portrays it:—in a dra- 
matic story, of contemporary experience, excit- 
ing in character and thus interesting even to the 
morally sluggish, picturing negative elements 
such as crime, accident, ignorance, sin, and thus 
commending itself as true to life, but in the end 
showing the defeat and expulsion of these nega- 
tive elements by positive qualities, virtuous 
souls, God-like traits. The only thing needea to 
make the parable of the Good Samaritan a con- 
spicuously successful motion picture film is a 
new title. Call it “The Adventure of the Jerusa- 
lem Merchant,” and it would appeal perfectly to 
the habitue of the dime theatre, and he would 
eatch the noble moral of it far more swiftly 
perhaps, than do many of the more Beare 
Christians, who hear it rather than see it, wh 
it is droned forth from the pulpit by the Drcacne 


er of a Sunda ni ‘f 
eee y morning as the New Testament 


What religious possibilities lie j 
; e in tt ving 
picture for the church and the moral retonnen! 


elie . 
Avice can help the church as an entertainment 


2. It can give religious instr i j 
> : ructi 
Sunday School with pictures of ceaelt of. Bip: 
lical scenes, of Bible stories, etc. ‘ she 


3. It can aid missions by givyi i 

3. niss y giving 
misslonary operations in distant lands ee ee 

4. It can give social education, 
eee tuberculosis, crowded 
n cities with large foreign populati i 

e 1 at 

domestic and personal vaione: may wen ee 


taught through the uni 
moving picture. Verse} janguage sof the 


5. It can aid the preacher a 
re s he proclai 
moral truth b = S proclaims 
iaieiration.” y providing the most effective il- 


aid campaigns 
tenements, etc. 


aah ee 


“The Little Tin Plate.’—An ordinance is bef 
the Board of Aldermen of New York City, p 
viding for the placing upon every building 0 
brass plate bearing the name and address of 1 
owner. This will “enable the opponents of U 
sanitary tenements, law-defying saloons, houa 
of prostitution, etc., to “rack back the evil) 
the source of responsibility—the owner of t 
property. The owner has a building which) 
being put to social uses and which is yieldi 
him an income from these users; and this ors 
ne-°e is an endeavor to force this owner | 
pa, the moral as well as the financial-tax whi 
society has a right to assess upon his earnin3 
In.the words of Ex-President Roosevelt, it. 
ansuttempt ‘to make the owner of a buildi 
take a healthy interest in his property.’ ” 


* * * 


Unemployment and the Home.—In an artid 
on “Reaching the Home” in Harper’s Magaziz 
Robert W. Bruere discusses the economical ¢ 
ditions of the former towns now changing i 
third-class cities. The evils arising from 
tensive unemployment, child labor and cons 
quent destitution are deteriorating and destr 
ing the homes. Mr. Bruere says: 


“The recent Federal inquiry into the reaso 
why six hundred and twenty children in s 
Jected manufacturing towns in Rhode Islar 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Georgia lé¢ 
school to go to work, shows that thirty 
cent. went into industry under pressure of sta 
vation, and another twenty-eight per cent, bh 
cause the parents were not able to maintain su; 
a standard of living as seemed to them imper 
tive without their children’s assistance. 


“This Federal report states that in ‘the perié 
between the children’s going to work and t! 
investigation, one hundred and _  ninety-ty 
fathers had been unemployed for varying p 
riods. Using the fullest information obtainab: 
there seemed only eighteen cases in which t! 
father’s lack of work seemed attributable 
eS own indolence, intemperance or oth 
fault.” 


“Tt is from the ranks of these child-worker 
whom destitution pushes prematurely into t! 
machine of industry, that our criminals are i: 
creasingly recruited. The latest government 
study in juvenile delinquency and its relatic 
to employment shows that the percentage 
delinquent children is nearly five times as gre. 
among those that work as among those th 
are at school, 


_ “Uncertain and insufficient wages, juvenile d 
linquency, crime, and prostitution—this is t] 
array of evils that is breaking up our home 
and the parent of them all is unemployment 
* * * 
To Christian Ministers:—This committee—form 
to assist in securing public understanding az 
favorable action by Congress on Preside 
Taft’s recommendation for the appointment of 
Federal Commission to investigate industri 


he eS your active co-operation to th 
end. 


_ We consider that the churches are i 

in the prevention of such industrial watt 
in Lawrence, Mass., and in the elimination 
conditions that lead to-such warfare. Wheth 
the fault lies in bad leadership in the unio: 
and a latent spirit of anarchism, or in unju 
and short sighted policies on the part of t 
Crap overs ener can be no doubt that publ 
policy requires the causes i 

venice ulcteak to be discovered a1 


We are advocating a gs ine, fai ‘ 
. A g searchin fair 
practical investigation. =: ee 


Will you therefore adopt an uita 
of convincing your Cong tassinere aia 7: heen 
mittees in charge of the bills, that there 
strong and intelligent public sentiment behii 
this plan, and that good results are to be e 
Nepean a cae ae ae of lives, of money 

standards, of ch io 
ei eee aracter and of nation 


Respectfully, 
: EDWARD T. DEVINE, 
Chairman of Com. on Industrial Relations. 
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soreation problem: the weyation St Whe Stn 

ee perc . Wiest elatio rs’ 

fee gious institutions like thee ae Sade es 

oe work for boy ; boys’ clubs in school 
L 8s; the relation of :club Superintendents 


juvenile court and i ae 
ional qualifications oe en ee econ 


. club Superintendents, 
_An exhibit will be h i 
: : eld in connection with 48 
me ropes, ane ee boys are doing ste 
Ee lr leisure’ time. Car tr 
metal and basket work, r ing, printive, 
Mewing and photorraphy cre’ ee peat he 
vies already Ege we eee ne 
- * 


* * 


Voeation.—Allan Hoben, in The 
tells of an evening when the 


Choice of a 
siblical World, 


manager of a great automobile factory told a 
group of boys in their later ’teens of his own 
experience in search of a vocation, Mr. Hoben 
continues: ‘After he had finished the young 
men kept him for two hours answering their 
questions, and there was revealed to the pastor 
more of their fine hopes and purposes than he 
had ever heard unfolded in any religious meet-° 
ings. * * * Public education in America is 
beginning to respond to the need of intelligently 
connecting our educational product with the 
world’s work. Trade schools for boys and girls, 
half-time schools, continuation schools, night 


schools, and in a few cities vocational bureaus 


are at work, but so are poverty and the helpless 
ignorance of the hard-pressed home. Is it not 
reasonable that the minister inform himself of 
this problem in all its fundamental phases?” 


Record of Christian Work. May. 1 
A Reformer within the Roman enue > Ce 
Religious Life in Greece, Rev. Francis E 
Clark. The Inevitable Claims of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Rev. Samuel’ Chadwick. William Milne 
- Morrison’s Colleague, M. E. Ritzman. ; 


North American Review. May. 25 cents 

The “Open” Shop, Elbridge H. Neal. The Dan- 
gers of State Insurance, Hugh Hastings. The 
Future of the Papacy, Isidor Singer. The Les- 

_Son from Lawrence, W. Jett Lauck. Life and 

. Work of Clara Barton, Ida Husted Harper. 


Wissionary Review of th w 2 
. cents, e orld. May. 25 
. oon-Itt, a Christian Leader of Asia Belle M. 
' Brain. Buddhism in Practise, Rev. J. M. Mc- 
Guire, Burma. Influence of America on Chi- 
nese Students, Ying-Yueh Lang. . 


Harper’s Magazine. 


May. 35 cents. 
The Spirit of 1812, James Barnes. 


ing the Home, Robert W. Bruere. 


Scientific Temperance Journal. April. 
i. Tobacco and Muscular Efficiency. 


Hearst’s Magazine. May. 15 cents. 
Persia’s Fight for a Life, W. Morgan Shuster. 


ie 
Phe American Magazine. May. 15 cents. 

The Revolutionary Strike—the Lawrence Sit- 
| uation, Ray Stannard Baker. The Irresponsi- 
ble Woman and the Friendless Child, Ida M. 

Tarbell. 


Religious Education. April. 

_ What Does the Pastorate Demand of the Sem- 
inary, Alfred Wesley Wishart. Vocational 
Training in the High School, Jesse B. Davis. 


The Survey May 4. 25 cents. 
A Promising Foundation for Industrial Peace, 
“Allan T. Burns. A Challenge to the Con- 
temporary Church, Jane Addams. The Revo- 
lution on the Sea, George McPherson Hunter. 
Fatigue and Efficiency, Josephine Goldmark. 
ae al and Revival of Neighborship, Graham 
Taylor. 


Phe Chautauquan. May. 25 cents. 
Interpreters of American Life, 


Re-anchor- 


Benjamin A. 


Heydrick, 

Wethodist Review. May-June. 

_ Reconstruction in Theology Among Laymen, 
“EH. G. Schutz. All Ye Are Brethren, William 
FE. Warren. Democracy and Distress, Daniel 


Dorchester, Jr. 


The Cosmopolitan. May. 15 cents. 


Creating Life in the Laboratory, Frank P. 
Stockbridge. 
iverybody’s Magazine. May. 15 cents. 


On the March with the New Crusaders, Henry 
Rood. 


fhe Outlook. May 4. 5 cents. 
The Habit of Immortality, Lyman Abbott. 


a Review of Reviews. May. 25 cents. 

‘What We Have Done in Porto Rico, Forbes 

* Lindsay. The New Object Lesson from the 
British Democracy, W. T. Stead. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


Scribner’s Magazine. May. 25 cents. 
Water and Power in Industry: 
The Power Planters, Benjamin Brooks. Wa- 
ter Power in Industrial Life, David B. Rush- 
more. A Ditch in the Desert, E. Roscoe 
Shrader. The Deepest Siphon Tunnel in the 
World, Robert K. Tomlin, Jr. 
The Biblical World. May. 25 cents. 
The Doctrine of the Future Life—the Protest- 
ant Recoil, Prof. George Cross. The Minister 
and the Boy—the Boy’s Choice of a Vocation, 
Allan Hoben. ; 
The Atlantic. May. 35 cents. 
The Summit of the Yéars, John Burroughs. 
The Lawrence Strike—a: Study, Lorin F. De- 
jand. The Cotton-Mill Operatives of New Eng- 
land, W. Jett Lauck. 
The Century. May. 35 cents. 
The Judicial Recall, Bruce B. McCay. Per- 
sian Women in the Recent Crisis, W. Morgan 
Shuster. The American Undergraduate—the 
College Man and the World, Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper. The Police Courts of New York, Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill. The Middle West—Society 
and Culture, Edward Alsworth Ross. 


WHO ARE THE “LOST.” 

In these revival times, while this great evan- 
much is heard concerning “the lost.” There slips 
into the mind the ripple of a familiar tune, 
“Where is my wandering boy tonight?”’—but that 
type of boy is not the only type to need salva- 
tion. “The lost” are not all lost in drunkenness 
and impurity, in dishonesty and lying, in foul- 
ness and blasphemy of tongue. He is lost who 
is lost to the cause of Jesus Christ. If a man 
isn’t using his days for serving the world—he is 
lost to the cause. If he is neglecting the House 
and the discipleship of the Lord Jesus—he is lost to 
the cause. If a man is rushing after the almighty 
dollar at such breakneck speed that he cannot lift 
his eves and see just over him the hands of the 
Almighty God holding out a golden crown of 
divine work, of divine living day by day, of love 


WHY SOME MINISTERS FAIL. 

Lack of natural ability. 

Laziness. 

Lack of overseeing power. 

Grumbling, faultfinding, dictatorship. 

Lack of manliness. 

Financial carelessness. 

Financial sharpness. 

Carelessness of one’s habits; the doing of 
things which, though not wrong in themselves, 
should not be done. 

Lack of common sense. 

Lack of energy. 
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Best of Recent Sermons | 


REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D., REV. A. W. LEWIS, B. D., REV. J. H. JOWETT, D. D., REV. BERNARD 5. 
SNELL, 'M. A., REV. JOHN A, HUTTON, M. A. 


Unrecorded Martyrs 


REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D., EVANGELIST, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Text: “Of whom the world was not worthy.” 
Heb. 12:32. 

Whatever may be said against the Church, or 
about the fact that the tide is causing many to 
drift away from the Church, the thoughtful man 
knows that great things are still being done for 
the Master. The Church of God is constantly 
going forward, and the next ten years will see 
still greater conquests of service. Yet there are’ 
many who are not rendering conspicuous service, 
sometimes it is the minister in the country com- 
munity, the father who is pinched by poverty, 
the mother who has sent forth a son or a beauti- 
ful daughter to bless the world, or the invalid 
who has been bedridden for years, and yet has 
sent out a beautiful influence to bless others. 
To all of these I bring my message this morn- 
ing. 

The text is one of the parenthetical statements 
which we find in the New Testament so fre- 
quently. There are many such and always so full 
of precious truth. This passage we like because 
it gives us time to draw breath, after we have 
been so occupied with the fascinating tales of 
heroes, whose names are called; it is a tribute 
paid to those unknown to the public, whose 
names are not mentioned, their deeds only being 
recorded. In this audience there may be one who 
has toiled out of sight, whose life is beautiful, 
and the text certainly applies to him, “of whom 
the world is not worthy.” 

Crossing the Pacific ocean I read Fox’s “Book 
of Martyrs,” and the service which I have ren- 
dered seemed absolutely nothing as compared with 
those mentioned throughout that volume. The 
stories thrilled me through and through. It is 
to the men anid women whose names were not 
mentioned in that book, and others like them 
that the text of the morning applies, to those who 
were as true as steel to their faith—fathers, 
mothers, merchants, ministers, rendering incon- 
spicuous service, it is to these I speak. 

: As a boy, I worked for my education, Next to 
to me hard at work, there was a man who always 
strangely moved me. He had a faraway look in 
his eyes, into which the tears seemed to come 
frequently unbidden, his lips were thin, denoting 
sensitiveness, and his voice had in it a curious 
note. He was a strange mystery, but I discovered 
after I became a man that he had a passion for 
education, but at the same time he had a widowed 
mother, and he preferred to have her in comfort 
to the schooling for himself. There are thou- 
sands like him of whom the world is not worthy. 

Once in a summer hotel, a waitress was pointed 
out to me, who was carrying a load of dishes far 
too heavy for her. She was a college girl, and 
had made a good start upon her course, but she 
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had a consumptive sister, and for the past tw 
years she had been working to keep that siste 
in the Adirondacks. There was a strange lig 
in the eyes of the girl, a beautiful expression upoy 
her face. To her the work was not drudgery, an¢ 
to her the text applies. 

One day I walked over the battlefield of Gettys 
burg with an old soldier, who told me the stor; 
of the battle. We came to the graves of sevet 
hundred soldiers, and at the head of the plot wa: 
a stone with this one word upon it, “Unknown.. 
How much we perhaps owe to these men in tha: 
eventful battle! History is made up not so muck 
of great deeds, as of what the fathers, mothers 
and you, yourselves, are doing, of whom the worl 
is not worthy. 

There was a girl in New York City who ha¢ 
been working for eight years without a vacation 
She was thin, white, and stooped. She had an ol« 
mother dependent upon her, and for twelve year 
she had been toiling night and daw. One nigh 
she took the “elevated’ home, holding in her hanc 
an envelope, tightly clasped. She was in a feve: 
of excitement, she ran all the way up the street 
and could barely turn the door-knob, but when a 
last she hurried into the room where her mothe: 
was sitting, she dropped the envelope into her lay 
with a sob, and the mother opened it to find a re 
leased mortgage, the fruit of the girl’s struggle 
Today the home is free, the mother smiles again 
and the girl has received her recognition. Ther: 
are many such, doing the little things the bes 
way they can, and to such the text applies. 

It is not the big thing, not the conspicuous serv 
ice, but the living at home as a true father anc 
a true mother, surrounding the homes with an at 
mosphere of heaven, and the being like Jesus, tha 
counts. Jesus paid tribute to such service whet 
as the woman poured the precious ointment upo! 
him he said, “Wherever the gospel is preache 
this shall be told for a memorial.” 

As we passed the leper island a short distanc 
out of Honolulu, we were told to turn our glasse 
in that direction, for we might catch a glimpse o 
the inhabitants. There was a young girl who ha 
gone there from Philadelphia to be a missionary 
giving up everything to do so. And I seemed t 
catch the fragrance of which Christ spoke as w 
passed that spot. At Shanghai I visited the hos 
pital maintained by the Woman’s Missionary Sc 
ciety, which takes care of the 60,000 patients wh 
pass through their gates annually. And there 
also seemed to catch the fragrance of whic 
Christ spoke. In Korea I met a missionary, th 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister in this cour 
try, and she had given up luxury, social positio1 
everything, to do her work there. I looked int 
her-eyes, and she said, “I hope you are not pityin 


e,” for she much preferred to preach, to min- 
er, and to heal. 


an examination for a government position, and 
I asked him if he was a Christian. He said no, 
that no one in our country of America had ever 
said much to him about it, when he was study- 
ing here. What might have happened if the stu- 
dents of Harvard, Princeton, Yale or Cornell had 
taken the trouble to lead this boy and others like 
him to Christ? On the other hand, there is a 
woman who lives just outside of Boston, practi- 
cally unknown, who took into her home a Chin- 
ese boy, sent here to be educated. She taught 
him the Bible, and treated him as her own child. 
When that boy was ready for preparatory school, 
he knew something of the principles of Christian- 
ity, and by the time he entered the university, 
he was a firm Christian. He went back to China 


to assume a position of influence. He returned 
to this country a little later, bringing forty boys 
with him to place in ‘Christian institutions. The 
old woman who:cared and prayed for him reached 
across the sea to forty Chinese boys, who some 
day may shake the empire. 

When asked one day if I cared to meet seven 
of the greatest men in the Chinese empire, I said 
yes, expecting to meet some officials. But no, 
they were seven native pastors. One of them 
was covered with scars, another had been thrown 
in a well, after being stoned by the Boxers, and 
left for dead; another had his wife and children 
torn from him, and yet another had his mother 
shot down before his eyes. They were all told 
that if they would recant they would be released 
at the time of the uprising, but they could not, 
for they had seen Jesus. 

Are you a Christian? Have you put faith in 
Christ as a redeemer? Have you given Him the 
ik yee could? Have you put your life on the 
altar: , 


? “As Little 


oa REY. J. H. JOWETT, D. 


_ Text: “Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven.” Matt. 18:3. 


' “As little children.” How frequently the Lord 
took a little child for his text! How often he 
rebuked the hustling, selfish behavior of feverish, 
ambitious men by putting into their midst a little 
child! “Except ye become as little children.” 
What is there about little children which must 
also be found in those of a ripe age who would 
de citizens of the Kingdom of God? What are 
the great characteristics of the child-nature in 
which all healthy maturity must share? 


1. I think the first great feature of childhood 
S pure affection. In childhood, affection is 
spring-water. In manhood, affection is too often 
‘ap-water. It flows through pipes of expediency, 
srudence and calculation, and has lost its sparkle 
ind limpidity. “Master, who shall be greatest 
n the Kingdom of Heaven?” There you have 
iffection which is losing its purity, affection with 
t selfish aim, affection yoked to personal ambi- 
fon. Now that is the perilous tendency when 
yur lives merge out of childhood. Affection is 
yrone to pass into long-sighted calculation. “We 
aave left all and followed thee; what shall we 
lave therefore?” Love sets a price upon itself 
ind demands payment. That us not the way of 
ittle children. Little children loved Jesus for 
he pure luxury of loving him. Their love was 
ts own reward. They loved the lovable and were 
sappy. But are not older people prone to think 
hat devotion to Jesus ought to be returned in 
he shape of temporal prospecity? Do we not 
ialf expect material payment for spiritual serv- 
ce? The Lord wants us to have the pure, un- 
‘alculating love of little children. He wants us 
0 live so much with him that to love him shall 
ve our highest bliss. 


“My God, I love Thee, not because 

I hope for heaven thereby, 

Nor because they who love Thee not, 
Mi Are lost eternally; 


Children’”’ 


D., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord.” 
2. The second great characteristic of the child- 


nature is its fine sensitiveness. A child’s spirit 
is like a photographer’s sensitive plate, exceed- 
ingly impressionable, responding to the daintiest 
touch of the softened light. The joys and sor- 
rows of the world find in children a most ready 
and sympathetic response. Now this fine sen- 
sitiveness is apt to be lost as childhood is left 
behind. Our impressionableness is prone to lose 
its delicacy. The grief and happiness of the 
world don’t move us with the same facility as of 
old. Our character is inclined to harden in one 
of two directions—towards a gloomy pessimism 
or towards a glaring worldliness. The child-dis- 
position may be symbolized by the month of 
April. April weather easily breaks into sunshine, 
and quite as easily melts into rain. Before the 
shower is over the sun is shining again. Child- 
hood easily breaks into smiles. It quite as easily 
breaks into tears, and before the tears are dry 
the smiles are there again. But away from child- 
hood we are prone to lose the April characteris- 
tics. We pass either into the dull, heavy, pessi- 
mistic gloom of November, and it is difficult to 
move us into smiles, or in the hard worldly glare 
of July, when it is difficult to melt us into tears. 
These are the two great tendencies of all life 
and both 


which is not vigilantly watched; % 
dispositions are opposed to the child-nature, 
one of whose great characteristics 1s ‘a 


ready responsiveness, a fine sensitiveness for the 
whole emotional round of common life. “Be- 
come as little children.” 

3. A third great characteristic of childhood 
is its open-mindedness. Childhood is an age of 
eager questionings and not of dogmatic conclu- - 
sions. It is a season of keen receptiveness, of 
intense love of the sweet light. Now that open- 
mindedness is apt to be lost with the growth of 
our years. Revelation is regarded as closed; 
the volume as ended; all light as given; so that 
our knowledge can now be arranged in final 
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forms, That was certainly the condition of the 
people among whom Christ’s earthly ministry 
was passed. Their minds were closed, shut up 
tight against the reception of any new revelation 
from God. And so the Lord spoke of them as 
having their eyes closed, and their ears stopped, 
and their hearts hardened. They had lost their 
open-mindedness. Their windows were no 
longer open towards the dawn, for the reception 
of the truth of God. There were two forces 


‘ 


acting at work closing their minds, and they 
are quite as active today, the forces of pride an 
prejudice. When these abound in a life, ever? 
door and window is closed, and the “Light o 
the World” will seek admission in vain. If w 
are healthy, and have the nature of little chil 
dren, we shall have a hungry, open-mindednes 
for the truth. “As new-born babes, long for th: 
milk of the word.” | 


a 


The Vision Splendid 


REV. A. W. LEWIS, B. D., MILLINOCKET, MAINE. 


Text: “We would see Jesus.” John 12:21. 

A little girl was blind, but a surgical operation 
gave her sight.. Then she first saw the face of 
ther handsome father. She loved to gaze upon 
him and watch the play of expression. To her 
it was a vision splendid. It is far more splen- 
did to get a spiritual vision of Jesus. “We 
would see Jesus.” ; 

“Where there is no vision the people cast off 
restraint.’ The worldling has no vision of the 
~ higher life, and so lives the animal. Christians 
often hanker for worldly things, because they 
have lost the vision of Christ. Because the vis- 
ion is dim, many live a half-breed life. 

I. All noble men and women have had their 

visions. By these they lived their sublime vir- 
tues and suffered their heroic endurance. George 
Washington saw the vision of an independent 
America as humanity’s Utopia. Abraham Lin- 
coln saw the United States without North or 
South. All true mothers see their visions of 
their boys grown to noble manhood and their 
girls blooming into lovely womanhood. For this 
they are willing to sacrifice all pleasure and all 
worldly profit. And every Christian “would see 
Jesus.” 
_ A judge visited a lawyer in his office, and was 
impressed by Hoffman’s picture of “Christ in 
the Temple.” He gazed upon it. He returned 
to look again at it. He took it into’ the inner 
office where he was found weeping over it. He 
said, “This Boy has mastered me.” 

II. Thomas Carlyle used to hang up before 
him the pictures of the people of whom he 
wished to write, to make the characters more 
real. If pictures of Jesus make him real, let us 
have them. Publius Lentulus gave a pen picture 
of Jesus. The gospels give a better picture. By 
them we may see Jesus. 

Education is needed to understand a page of 
Hebrew. More is needed to understand Isaiah 
53. The evening sky may seem only starlit; but 
the astronomer sees the courses of the planets 
and the. wisdom of the Creator. We must have 
the spiritual vision of Jesus in any picture, Jesus 


Jesus’ Boyhood: Talk to Children 


REV. BERNARD J, SNELL, M. A., LONDON, ENGLAND. | 


We know very little about the boyhood of the 
most wonderful Boy that ever lived: 


“A Son who never did amiss, 2 
Who never shamed his mother’s kiss, 
Or crossed her fondest prayer.” 


Most of us would very much like to k 
more about the childhood of ‘Christ. * We oes 
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the Christ. This we have when we receive th 
Spirit. “If ye being evil know how to givi 
good gifts to your children, how much mor! 
shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spir? 
to them that ask him.” Then we “see Jesu: 
crowned with glory and honor.” . 
were in danger of being lost, their wireless crie 
for help were not heard in Gibraltar, becaus 
the stations were not tuned to any but warships 
So we must be in tune with the Infinite in orde 
to get His messages and also hear the cry o 
our fellowmen, of our neighbors. The gooe 
Samaritan was properly attuned. : 

IV. Seeing Christ enables us. to know th: 
right. The lure of the world, the opinions 0 
society, and the personal preferences of ow 
flesh would deceive the very elect. The visio1 
of Christ reveals the absolute right. Lincoln say 
a boat loaded with negroes going down the Mi 
sissippi; and the slaves for the southern ma 
ket were the jolliest of the list. But their laug’ 
ter did not delude this man of God. He sav 
a vision of humanity as God’s creation, in hi 
own image; and he said, “I dedicate myself te 
see if I can do something to sweep away thi 
shame and degradation from America.” Onl, 
a jelly fish man will do in Rome what Rom 
does. A man, having a vision of Christ will dd 
what Christ wishes. 

V. Seeing Christ enables us to understand 
the nature of work. Duties however prosaic ar 
our part of God’s program; and doing the 
makes us partners with God and success as 
sured. Our work becomes our joy and crown. | 

VI. Seeing Christ enables us to live the idea 
life. We “endure as seeing him who is in 
visible.” We do all things as unto the Lord 
We abide in him and he in us. His spirit it 
us wins others to follow us to him, as th 
Greeks followed Philip and Andrew to Jesus 
The best vision of earth is only a gleam of th 
vision when we shall awake and see him as h 
is. 


| 


indeed that he lived not in a great city, but it 
a little village cupped among the hills; he live: 
not in a suburban villa, but in a small house o 
one story with flat roof, the floor of hard eartk 
very little furniture and no windows, so that i 
a penny got lost—and there were none to spare: 
—they had to take a candle to find it. Probabli 


: atside there was a millstone where they ground 
up the wheat and barley. It was a poor house 


where Christ the Lord 


| learnt his lessons, because he “increased in wis- 
¢ Yes; all Jewish 
| boys then went to school, and Joseph took Jesus 
ffo school first when he was five years. old. 
00n after the dawn every morning, Jesus went 
‘to the synagogue school. There he learned his 
A B C; there he learned the Story of his 
mative land and all the wondrous things that 
had been done in that neighborhood where he 
lived, the Garden of Palestine, the battle ground 
of So. many great issues in the past. Jesus 
}gtew in favor with God and man. I sometimes 
hhave heard with shame, “Why have I to learn 
lessons when there are so many more pleasant 
| things to be done?” Remember, Christ learned 
his lessons patiently and quietly. 

- We have a swift glimpse through the open 
window as, when twelve years old, he went up 
‘to Jerusalem—what a splendid journey it must 
have been for the boy, all that way to Jerusalem! 
“Joseph and Mary had been before, but not Jesus; 
and we can easily imagine his glee at this holi- 
day excursion. When the great morning really 
‘came at last, the morning of the start to which 
‘he had so long looked forward, nearly all the 
Nazarenes were in their holiday dresses, and 
the caravan of camels and donkeys wound down 
the hill. Four whole days the journey took; 
eighty miles was a long way then. And they 
passed along a road full of stories; there De- 
Dorah had won her great victory, there Saul was 
killed, there was Dothan where poor Joseph 
was sold, there were Ebal and Gerizim, the twin 
mountains with Shechem between them, and 
close by were Jacob’s well and Joseph’s grave. 
And every morning the “Song of the Ascent” 
grew louder and more joyous. Then they passed 
at last over Mount Olivet, singing the psalms 
they all knew so well by heart: “Our feet shall 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem, whither the 
tribes go up,” “Pray for the peace of Jerusa- 
lem,” “Peace be within thy walls and prosperity 
within thy palaces.” And I suppose that Joseph 
Showed the wonderful sight of the city to the 
boy—the streets crowded with pilgrims to the 
festival, David’s Tower, the Citadel, and most 
of all the Temple with its gates and courts 
and terraces, its altars, the choirs and the bands 
that blew the silver trumpets. And we look 
through the temple door and see Jesus sitting in 
the midst of the wisest men, hearing and asking 
them questions, and waiting wistfully for the an- 
swers; and, I daresay, when Mary, his mother, 
came to claim him, some of the old greybeards 
said to her, “Are you the mother of this won- 
lerful boy?” And she would feel proud. 

Then again we know this—that when a boy 
Jesus worked with his hands. When he grew 
ip to be a man, people said, “Is he not the car- 
enter?” Yes, he had been a carpenter, and if, 
is most of us believe, Joseph died when he 
vas only a boy, and if, as is probable, Jesus was 
he eldest lad of that small family, the burden 
f that household rested upon his shoulders, 
nd he had to work very hard to support the 
ome. I suppose that they paid for some of 
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the goods that he made in wool; and Mary, 
the mother, wove and dyed the wool into various 
stuffs. Do not for a moment think that a man 
is happy if he has no work to do. No, the most 
miserable men in the world at this moment are 
the men who have not anything to do. 


Then we know this, that Jesus “waxed strong 
in spirit’ when a boy; he grew stronger in 
goodness; not only in wisdom, but in goodness. 
And I cannot help asking, are you getting bet- 
ter—not only wiser at school—but are you more 
diligent, and true, and kind? I think Christ’s 
home must have been a happy home. Why? 
Because, when a man, he spoke with such lov- 
ing tenderness of motherhood and childhood. It 
must have been a happy memory; and the best 
memory of all was that he had been a good boy. 


One other thing I am going to tell you. We 
are certain that Christ obeyed his parents—quite 
poor laboring people as they were. I daresay 
he sometimes tried to find dry sticks for his 
mother’s oven; I daresay he sometimes went to 
the well to fill the pails, and that sometimes 
when he was at play he left the game when 
his mother called him to go an errand, | We 
read that he was “subject to his parents. 

Nothing is more saddening than to see a 
strong boy rude and disobedient to his mother, 
who has suffered so much, who has spent so 
much labor and lavished so much love for his 
sake. You cannot do too much for your mother ; 
and yet very little things can make her life 
happy and very little things can make her miser- 
able. Jesus was not in a hurry to leave his 
home. He lived with his mother until he was 
thirty years old. He must have loved her very 
much, : 

The other day the boys were coming out of 
school, and they said, “Let’s have some fun. 
It was all sunshine, and Tom said, ‘ Let’s go 
down to the river; we'll have a boat. George 
said, “No, I can’t. I should like to, but I prom- 
ised mother that I wouldn’t go unless there 
was a teacher with us. And there isnt one. 
“Oh, rubbish,” said the other boy, Pal should gO, 
mother or no mother. Come along. Oh, 
said George, “I would go right enough perhaps 
if I had a mother like yours.” “What’s that you 
say2” said Tom. “I’ve a mother who minds 
what I do,” said George; and he ran off. Did 
you hear that?” said Tom to a teacher. “lll 
pummel him for saying that my mother was a 
bad woman; he said my mother wasnt worth 
caring for.’ “No, he did not quite say that, 
said the teacher. “He said that he had a mother 
worth minding; and I must say that I should 
not like the other kind myself.” _ But who said 
my mother was not worth minding?” And the 
teacher said, “I myself thought that was what 
you said. Actions speak louder than words. 
Tom went home thinking hard all the way; and 
he said to his mother, much to her surprise, 
“Mother, when you tell me, I am always coming 
straight home; I am.” And, do you know, the 
next day George did not get that thrashing 
which he had been promised, and Tom spent a 
lot of time trying to make George believe that 
his mother was just as much worth minding as 
any other boy’s mother. 


How Can Satan Cast Out Satan? 


REV. JOHN A, HUTTON, M. A., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Text: “How can Satan cast out Satan?” 
Mark 3:23. 


Our Lord used these words to repel an evil 
report which his enemies were trying to put 
into circulation. The report was that the great 
work that he was performing, the diseases he 
was healing, the evil spirits he was casting out 
—all this he was doing by the help of that 
mysterious power for mischief which lay be- 
hind everything. He was the agent or instru- 
ment of the. power of darkness, and therefore, 
people must not be deceived by the fact that he 
was doing wonderful things. They must rather 
avoid and oppose one who was so manifestly in 
the hands of some mysterious and diabolical 
power. Such was the charge which was brought 
against Jesus at the very beginning of his life 
of aggressive holiness. We may wonder that 
Jesus had enemies at all. We may wonder that 
men should actually hate Jesus and lie awake 
nights planning how they could do him some 
new injury. Yet, as we go on living, we won- 
der less and less, until we cease to wonder at 
all. It is a thing to be wondered at but to be 
deplored and considered and feared, for it helps 
to discover to us the moral nature of this world 
of ours—that when Jesus, the purest soul that 
ever breathed our air, appeared in this world, 
there should be a new activity, a new anger and 
resourcefulness away down in the evil heart of 
things. If this universe, as we believe, is, in the 
last analysis, spiritual, the garment and expres- 
sion of moral reason and intelligence or will, 
then we must be prepared for a continual war- 
fare between higher and lower principles, and to 
believe that when, as in the public ministry of 
our blessed Lord, the good principle of things 
was made manifest, that just then the evil prin- 
ciple of things would be aroused and intensified. 


I. There is something in the hearts of men 
which hates the good until by some operation of 
heaven those hearts are changed. For the good 
is felt to be an accusation. It affects the evil 
in men’s hearts as a sudden light let in upon 
creeping things affects them; it disturbs them, 
it threatens them, it makes uncomfortable and 
impossible a state of matters to which they had 
grown accustomed. The good man is felt to be 
a rebel against the mere natural order and it 
will always be the instinct of the majority to put 
him down. 

Our Lord’s enemies, I was saying, tried to 
poison the wells against him by circulating as 
the explanation of the power of Jesus which 
they could not deny or gainsay, that it was an 
evil power of which he was the instrument or 
agent—that dreadful spirit of evil which con- 
tends with God for the control of this world 
Our Lord, we read, when he heard this charge, 
gathered his disciples about him. They were 
just at the beginning of their obedience They 
were at that stage—the stage of young boys and 
girls in our civilization—when any cynical word 
spoken by older people may have the effect of 
corrupting them, and of making a religious life 
almost impossible forever. Later on, cynics 
words and low ways of looking at life, such things 
may not have so disastrous a power, but there 
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is a stage when cynical words, and low ways 0: 
looking at life, falling uupon a fresh and oper 
mind, may set up a kind of blood-poisoning 
from which it may well be that souls never quit: 
recover in this world. The disciples were a 
that stage; and so our Lord took them aside and 
spoke to them about this wicked suggestion- 
that the good works he was doing he did b; 
the help of an evil power. He spoke to the 
very simply, almost playfully. He was not ever 
angry, at least at first, though a moment afte 
wards, thinking about it all, he was led to utte 
his one tremendous and awful saying abou 
the unpardonable sin. But at the outset of hi 
answer he was light and playful. In effect h: 
said: “What these men allege is quite obviousl/ 
absurd. They say that I cast out evil by th 
help of evil. How can that be? Is it ever 
sensible or according to reason? How would i 
promote the interests of the evil one to becom¢ 
his own enemy and to oppose evil?” It was 
as we should say, a contradiction in terms; 

“how can Satan cast out Satan?” 

II. These words are of that precious kine 
which have bearings and meanings and applica 
tions beyond their first intention. They were 
words which we may well believe would occui 
to the disciples in later days, when they weré 
called on to continue, in persecuted and lonely 
lives, something of the very passion of thei 
Lord, for they are among the deepest words ! 
know. I can think of none more searching, anc 
from which it is harder to escape; for they lay 
a mighty task upon every human soul; if they 
do predict, as they do indeed, a great day 03 
the Lord when God will be All in All, it is < 
day which lies on the other side of a world. 
wide self-crucifixion. They are words which we 
should hang as a motto where they will meet u: 
and challenge us in the morning, at noon, anc 
towards the close of each day. “How can Satar 
cast out Satan?” They are words to say ove! 
to ourselves when we are on the edge of givins 
way to justifable anger and to remember anc 
clutch at when we are tempted to take some 
revenge. They are words for everyone wh« 
loves his fellows and would fain see them hap 
pier, since they appeal to us not to give way t 
impatience. For impatience likewise is sin, an 
how is the world made better by our becomin; 
worse? “How can Satan cast out Satan?” 

III. When we remember what is the fact, tha 
almost all our happiness depends upon our re 
lation and intercourse with other people, es 
pecially with the people who come closely an 
regularly about us, we see what a word o 
guidance this may be. Why, our own very sow 
is made up of the accumulated attitudes, prefer 
ences, antipathies, loves, fears, hatreds, forgive 
nesses which we take up and exercise toward 
our fellows. Even such a mystical and un 
worldly writer as St. John is bold enough t 
say that if our relations with the people roun 
about us are not right, then our relation wit 
God himself can never be right. In view of a 
that, take deeply into your thoughts and practic 
the message of these words, “How can Sata 
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n the festal affairs of boys and 
irls, as for those of men and 
vomen, there is always occasion 
or the serving of 


Welch's 


Che National Drink 
Grape Juice 


/ELCH’S is, when you open the bottle, the 
ery juice that was in the grapes when*they 
ft the vines. Its quality and flavor have not 
zanged. We took nothing 
at of it—we put nothing in 
) change its taste, color or 
eeping quality. 

Make a Welch Grape Punch 


ake juice of three lemons and 
ne orange; small cup of sugar; 
ne pint of WELCH’S; one 
gart plain or charged water. 
erve very cold. Add sliced 
uits, if in punch bowl. 

Do more than ask for 

“‘grape juice’’—Ask for 

Welch’ s—and get it 


Tite today for our free booklet of 
felch Grape Juice recipes. 


“unable to get Welch's of your dealer 
* will send a trial dozen pints for 
, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
yur ounce boitle by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape 
Juice Company pains 


Westfield, N.Y : 
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Caxton Building - - - 


MONTH OF ROSES 
AND WEDDINGS 


JUN 


HE PASTOR will be called on 

this month for a service that 

requires tact and thought and 
the observance of proper form—the 
tying of the Nuptial Knot. This is 
the month of weddings. 


“The Wedding Manual’’ 


prepared by G. B. F. Hallock, D. D., 
gives the forms used by the different 
denominations, including the Ring 
Ceremony and Ceremonies used by 
leading ministers. Bound in limp 
gray morocco. . 


Scripture Studies and Selections, 
Notes, Laws, Cautions, Wedding 
Hymns and Music, Choice Senti- 
ments, Hints on Wedding 
Etiquette. Postpaid $1.00. 


A Combination Offer for this 
Month Only is the Wedding, 
Manual and One Dozen Hand- 
some Marriage Certificates for 
$1.25 postpaid. 


A Service of Sorrow 


The Funeral Service calls for the 
same delicate, tactful ministra- 
tion. 


“The Funeral Manual”’ 


compiled by Joseph Sanderson, 
has suitable Scripture Selections 
and Germs of funeral addresses 
from sermons by leading preach- 
ers. Bound in limp morocco. 
Sent postpaid $1.00 


Both These Handsome Handbooks 


The Wedding Manual and the 
Funeral Manual—worth several 
times their price if used only 
once—will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.75. 


F. M. Barton Co., Publishers 


Cleveland, Ohio | 
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j (Continued from page 564) 
ist out Satan?” And in closing, let me say 
actly what I mean by giving a use of them. 
There is someone, let us suppose, with whom 
ou are in unhappy relations. You may define 
lem further as you will. It may be a coldness 
lat has sprung up between you, or a pro- 
Sunced unfriendliness, or, on his side, a posi- 
ve hatred. May God have mercy upon us that 
ich things are possible! Well, I am supposing 
lat you are a Christian man or woman, who 
ids yourself so situated, and who wants to do 
hat is best, even though it is hard, as it is 
fre to be hard. Well, Satan cannot cast out 
atan; remember that. You will need to pray 
%w as you never prayed before; indeed you are 
one of the places in life where you begin to 
‘e the use and terrible need of religion. With- 
wt religion, left to yourself, or even to the 
ays of people round about you, you would be- 
yme aggressive towards this person who is 
ile to you. You would accuse him of some 
@anness or treachery to his face. Well, even 
‘at may be your duty, though I doubt it, and 
ren if it be your duty, you will see that you 
jurself have a quiet and religious heart, when 
du stand before him. You must not allow your- 
lf to become a worse person in trying to make 
m better. You might be able to punish him, 
) trouble him, to bring back something upon 
's own head, but you will hesitate if you recall 
tis mild and searching word of Jesus, “How 
im Satan cast out Satan?” 
‘IV. We must all of us who are in any posi- 
on of the kind, pray God to give us grace to 
ke quite the other way. We must pray God 
) give us grace to crucify ourselves in any mat- 
© of private resentment, or mortified feeling. 
fe must try to see that God by this very ex- 
trience is asking us to rise above ourselves, to 
et over ourselves, to take that step over our 
wn heart—with all its swift and hot impulses 
-which leaves us exhausted, indeed, but leaves 
$ on the breast of Christ whose whole life was 
ie daily doing of that same thing. 
‘No, Satan cannot cast out Satan. Evil cannot 
fect’ good. A bad spirit, however subtle its 
thods of acting may be, can never ultimately 
fing about any sound or happy relationship. 
nly the good can unseat the evil. Only the 


meek bearing of the evil can stay the evil. That, 
at least, is our Christian faith; for that was our 
Lord’s own habit. We are not to seek a private 
vengeance. When we could destroy our enemy, 
we are asked to spare him, and to spare him 
handsomely. 

There is a painting by Burne-Jones which is 
full of the agony and blessedness of this holy 
pardoning spirit. Beneath the picture the ar- | 
tist has written, “How a good knight spared his 
enemy who had done him wrong, when he might 
have slain him, and how the figure of Christ 
bent down from the crucifix and kissed the good 
knight to show that his deed was approved by 
God.” And that is what we see in the picture. 
A knight sees his enemy coming towards him 
whom he knows he has it in his power to slay, 
whose death he likewise knows would, by all 
the laws of man, be held as just. But, at the 
same moment he sees, erected by his side, the 
cross withthe figure of Jesus stretched upon it. 
Involuntarily, i. e. in obedience to something 
deeper than his private resentment, he kneels at 
the feet of Jesus, and stays there, with head 
bent upon his bleeding feet until his enemy has 
passed. And as he kneels, the figure of Jesus 
bends in love over him, and kisses his bowed 
head in token that his sacrifice has been ac- 
cepted and his deed, his crucifixion of himself, 
approved by God. 

No, Satan cannot cast out Satan; only that 
other Hand can cast him out. “For what glory 


is it, if, when ye sin, and are buffeted 
for it, ye shall take it patiently? But 
if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye 


shall take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God. For hereunto were ye called; because 
Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an 
example, that ye should follow his steps; who 
did not sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth; who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, threatened not; but 
committed himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously; who his own self bare our sins in his 
body upon the tree, that we, having died unto 
sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose 
stripes ye were healed.” 

To whom be all praise in the church forever 
and ever. Amen. 
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Reading The. Scriptare <= J ¥ 


REV. THOS. YATES, IN THE I. B, R. A. MESSENGER. 


The Bible is meant to be the intimate. friend 
and helper not of special people who pass it on to 
other folk, but the intimate friend and helper of 
ordinary folk. We have heard and read much 
of the Bible this year—this year of the celebration 
of a great event in connection with it. We have 
heard and read of our indebtedness to brave imen 
for its preservation, to earnest scholars for its 
translation, to critical students for its elucidation ; 
and all of this has been worth reading and hear- 
ing if it results in a deeper recognition of the 
unspeakable value of the gift that is ours in the 
Scriptures. But I wonder how many thousands 
of men and women—many of them devout and te- 
ligious men and women—who have listened to 
what has been said from the pulpits, have read 
what has been printed in our newspapers, and 
have received from it all a deeper impression of 
the greatness of the Bible, so that probably they 
are more ready than ever to say to you, “Yes, 
indeed, there is no book like it, is there?” yet 
who have never thought of taking it to them- 
selves, who have never thought of going to it 
themselves to make out what they could about 
it for themselves, and to find out what message 
it had for them and their individual needs. Some 
people take it for granted that they know all 
about it. What they really have is a very 
vague remembrance of their lessons in Sunday 
School, or perhaps, earlier than that, at their 
mother’s knee, lessons of their childhood. What 
they really have is probably an assortment of un- 
certainly remembered and decidedly mixed texts 
and sayings of the Bible, which somehow, they 
hardly know how, have managed to stick in their 
memory. Some people quietly think that the 
Bible is in good hands, because it is obviously the 
minister’s book, the Sunday School teacher’s book, 
the church’s book, and they cheerfully let it stand 
at that, with no personal relationship of their 
own towards it. They should be very uncomfort- 
able if they thought they did not possess a Bible, 
they would be decidedly ashamed to confess it, but 
all that possession means in their case is that 
there is a Bible somewhere about the house. I 
wish I could bring such folk to a wiser habit of 
mind, and a wiser practice. I wish 1 could drive 
it in upon their minds that the Bible is the plain 
man’s book. | When you go home hunt out an 
extraordinarily dramatic situation in the New 
Testament. Jesus Christ came into controversy 
with certain people, and at the end of his con- 
troversy with them he looked at them in amaze- 
ment—and I think I am not wrong in supposing 
with something of bewildered scorn—and he 
said to them in the end, face to face with their 
peer obtuseness, “Have you never read in the 

criptures?” Now, who were those people? They 
were people who must have thought that such a 
question to them was an impertinence and an 
outrage. “Have ye never read the Scriptures ?” 
Read? Why, it was their business to read the 
Scriptures. They were the chief priests and the 
elders. They were the experts in the Scriptur 
Read it? Why, th wer 

} y, they knew every syllable of it 
Read it? _Why, they had thrice divided and a 
thousand times discussed every word of it. Yet 
when this outsider from the expert class, this man 


of Nazareth of whom they scornfully said that | 
had never learned, had spoken with them, he h 
in the end to say with amazement, “Have ye ne.) 
read?” Read? Ah, that is what was the matt 
with them. They had blinded their eyes, pori 
over its jots and tittles; they had made a scien 
and a system.out of it; they could quote you 0: 
text against another; they could pilot y 
through all manner of tricky questions about - 
but they had never really read it. They h 
never come to it with minds as free from pre} 
dice and preconceptions as a little child. So) 
came to pass when one who had grown up 
Nazareth in a humble home, who had been tau 
by his mother Mary to read the Scriptures, w 
had searched the Scriptures—finding God t 
when he came forth, who had only one thou 
Father in them and finding himself in the 
in life, to know and to do the will of the Fath: 
he had to say to these experts in the Scripturs 
“Have you never read in the Scriptures?” Ne 
I want to speak to the ordinary man and wom 
for a moment, to those who are greatly occupi 
with the ordinary duties of life and its struggll 
and who are not in any way of becoming criti« 
students and experts in the Scriptures. 

I want to persuade them to read the Scriptur 
if they have fallen out of the way of maki: 
it a friend; and I want to encourage those 
still turn its pages with delight. | 

There is much to keep the expert scholar a 
the critic busy in the Scriptures, and all th 
they can give us, which is the fruit not only 
knowledge, but of reverence and of care, is he? 
ful indeed. There is no book which is so work 
on by scholarship. For centuries the keene 
brains and the. best equipped minds have be 
concentrated upon the Scriptures. Books ab 
it have poured out of the press, and the publis 
ers tell us there is scarcely any business vent 
in their business so safe on the whole as the 
great volumes like the Bible dictionaries, whi 
are so costly to produce and yet so safe to se 
all of which is very heartening reading. Or 
I want to say to you there is danger in that v 
thing to many thoughtful and religious peo 
We get into the way of depending upon wh 
other people have to say about the Bible, a 
seldom leaving it to make its own impressi 
upon our minds, and taking care that it dc 
make that impression, and bring its own mess 
for our individual needs. An old minister in 1 
boyhood put me greatly under his debt. by; 
question which at the time was extremely anna 
ing to me, and made me disgusted with myse 
In my early youth I hadi little or no access | 
general literature, but my father’s house was rf 
in religious and Biblical literature—the orf 
riches there were in that house except the ricl 
of affection. It was no merit of mine that 
read it, because there were no counter attr 
tions; I had to read that or nothing. And f 
a youth I suppose I had read a good deal of 1 
ligious, and especially Biblical literature. I su 
pose in my crass folly I had been parading 1 
remarkable erudition in this department, no dou 
greatly to the amusement of the old minist 
though he took care to conceal it. Presently he sa) 
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“My boy, you seem for a lad to have read a 
great miany books about the Bible. Tell, me, do 
you by any chance ever read your Bible?” Now, 
that was a very annoying question, because he 
had put his finger om something I had not no- 
ticed. I knew a great deal about the Bible, but 
I knew very little of it. I knew what people had 
said and written about the Bible, I knew what 
people said the Bible said, but I had very little 
personal first-hand knowledge of the Bible. You 
will not, I am sure, suppose I am deprecating 
the work of those who bring to searching of the 
Scriptures the finest equipment. Nothing could 
be further from my mind than that, and few 
things fill me with greater irritation than the scorn 
with which some very good people speak about 
Biblical criticism. My only point of sympathy 
with them is in their necessary protest that the 
Bible is not a book for experts. The Bible is for 
plain folk. Why, it was the conviction of this 
that put courage and perseverance into those 
who gave us the Bible in the English tongue— 
as you have heard so much about in this great 
year of celebration; it was this conviction that 
the Bible itself, without a teacher, without an in- 
terpreter, is capable of illumining the minds of 
men and bringing them) from darkness to light, 
in which William: Tyndale labored so nobly, as 
he said that by the grace of God there would 
come a day in England when the Bible would be 
better known by the boy at the plough than by 
the priest at the altar. (Applause.) Rome never 
changes, and every year the saddest pages of the 
Bible Society’s Report are those pages which tell 
how the Roman Catholic countries of Europe de- 
nounce the Bible and how, the thunders of the 
church are launched against those who buy and 
sell it. I do not know that there is any cause 
for wonder in that. Clericalism thas no real use 
for the Bible. 


I have very little belief in the methods of con- 
troversy in relation to Romanism and clericalism ; 
I believe there is more hope in such tidings as 
we have heard of the multiplying of Bible readers 
throughout Ireland. There is more hope in that 
than in any political or economical changes you 
could bring about in that country. We want to 
multiply the Bible readers; if we can do that 
through the length and breadth of the land—and 


it is being done—you can trust the people to put 


the priest in his right place, and that deeply re- 
ligious nation will respond to the truth of the 
Bible, as the hearts of their forefathers long 
ago responded to the harp that swept through 
Tara’s Halis. The expert can give you some- 
thing, but it is not through grammar but through 
life that the Bible speaks. Its truths are individ- 
ualized in the experience of those whom it 
reaches, Why, it came out of life; it is not a 
book or magic; it is a revelation through life: 
it 18 a precipitate of tremendous religious experi- 
ence, and like finds like. Your mother reads it 
and she feels as if the message were for her 
alone; Cowper’s cottager reads it, and it is as if 
the wealth were hers alone; the laborer reads 
it, and it has a message for him alone. There is 
a business man here, perhaps, who has fallen 
on hard days, and who has hardly known how 
to keep his head up all through this very day. He 
knows that tomorrow morning he is going out 
into a fight that may be too much for his and 
in his heart there is a paralysing doubt whether 
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there is a Providence or God at all; but _ te 
morrow morning before he goes out to the fig! 


-he will have a quiet moment with the Wor 


“Though clouds and darkness are round abot 
Him, yet justice and judgment are the habitatio 
of His Throne.” “Light is shown for the right 
eous”; and I think that he will tread with 
steadier step amid the difficult ways of the Cit 
tomorrow. There is a young life here, baffled b 
circumstance, hard pressed, knowing that tomot 
row morning in some business house in the Cit 
he or she will have to face contempt and scor 
and misunderstanding for Christ’s sake; but th 
little moment with the Word will put in his heat 
this ringing thought and conviction: “I know the 
my Vindicator liveth”; and I think that that lif 
will be vastly safer tomorrow because of 1 
There is a tired Christian worker wondering if - 
is worth while and whether he can go on, an 
there has come in the quiet moment with th 
Word this message: “They that sow in tear 
shall reap in joy,” and “There cometh a day whe 
sower and reaper shall rejoice together.” ‘her 
is a desolate heart and a broken home. Whe 
is it that gives wings to faith and love and im 
mortality, and puts a sun in the heavens onc 
more? Why, the quiet moment with the Wor 
gives this: “I am the Resurrection and the Life 
saith the Lord. He that liveth and believeth i 
Me shall never die.” In my very first year i 
college I was sent one Saturday to preach in 
mining village, and that very Saturday there hay 
pened in that mining village a colliery disaste: 
wherein many lost their lives. The followin 
morning I found to my dismay—for I was litt 
more than a boy—that I had to preach in th 
village chapel to a company of broken-heartec 
desolate people; and when the service was Ove 
the manager of the mine—a godly man—said t 
me, “Will you come into a cottage here and d 
what you can to comfort a broken-hearted wom 
an?” It was the cottage of a widow, an ol 
woman, who the morning of the previous da 
had had three sons but now had none, and wa 
alone in the world. Their burned corpses ha 
been brought up the mine-shaft, and laid in th 
engine-room. He said, “Come and comfort her 
they were all she had.’ I entered the little cof 
tage, with its sanded floor and deal table, sg: 
cleansed that it seemed as if there were a whit 
cloth on it. The old widow was seated at th 
table, and I saw in a moment that she ha 
dressed herself as if for a festival. An ope 
Bible was lying on the table, and she had lai 
her glasses just at the point where she ha 
ceased to read. We stood together in that littl 
room. I did know what to say because I knev 


* nothing of such sorrow. What could a boy say, 


After a silence that to me was an agony, | 
began to stammer out about a light afflictio! 
working an exceeding weight of glory. She say 
that I was but a boy, and stopped my feeble at 
tempt to comfort, and with a gesture she drey 
me ’round the table. Then she put her fing 
on the Book; I looked where she had placed ; 
and then, without a word, I understood the ligh 
that was in her eyes was “the light that neve 
was on sea or land.” I read, “Who shall sepa 
rate us from the Love of God? Shall tribula 
tion? Nay, in all these things we are more tha: 
conquerors.” Then, without a word, I steppe 
out of that cottage knowing that a greater Com 
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forter and a wiser Teacher had been there 
fore me, 


be- 


Do not worry about inspiration. That is in- 
spiration that the Bible finds you at the point 


of your deepest need. a aes : 
Its aim, as Dr. Harnack said, is the findin 


g of 


the living God, the finding of Him by every in- 


dividual as his God, as the Source of his stre 


ngth 


and power. Did Moses write the Pentateuch ? 
Were there two Isaiahs or one? Did David write 


five or fifteen or a hundred and fifty of 
Psalms? Is the Book of Jonah history? 


the 
The 


wealth and the power of the Bible does not de- 
pend upon such things. There is a Mohamedan 


tradition about the Koran; how the angel Ga 


briel 


wrote it in the Seventh Heaven on sheets of 


silk and brought it down and dictated it to 
hammed, who wrote it on parchment and 


Mo- 
old 


mutton-bones, and threw it into the chest until he 
was dead,*when somebody found it. There is the 


Book of Mormon, about which we are heari 


ng a 


good deal in these days, and you know how the 


angel wrote it on sheets of gold and hid it 
field in New York until the fulness of 


ina 
time 


was come when Joe Smith was told where to 
dig it up. We are not on a level of that kind, 


when we are dealing with the Bible. Take 
you do not drag the Bible down to any such 


care 
level 


as that. Here is the Bible with its message of 


love that God is behind matter, through all 
tory and the Redeemer and the friend 


his- 
of 


every man who will. I open this old Book, 


and people pass before me, and I find 


my- 


self in them and God through them and behind 
them all. There is Abraham, and I see that he 
was the first to strike a new and grand way of 


living, and I know that must be my way, 


and 


that I, too, can make of life a supreme and most 
audacious venture of faith. There is Jacob—and 


I do not like him—Jacob, who did not believe in* 


principle, but oh, he did in interest! (Laughter. ) 
I do not like him, mainly because there is so 


much Jacob in me. But I see him emerging 
nobility, and beginning to fight like a man fo 
Kingdom, and I take heart about the Jacob 


into 
r his 
that 


is in me. There is Esau, who was damned for 
lack of imagination; I do not want to be a ma- 
terialist of his kind, for I see that it profits noth- 


ing what a main gains if he loses his soul. 


And 


there is Joseph; I see when I follow him that a 
clean life is worth fighting for; there is David, 
and I owe him this at least, that I know that my 
blackest and deepest sin and shame need but 
drive me back upon a mercy wider than the sea 
and broader than the measure of man’s mind. 
And there are the great prophets, every one of 
them with their message for me, until at last that 
Book brings me face to face with One before 


whose feet I fall andi say, “My Lord and 


My 


God.” I am going to end, not as Mr 

ended with the words of Cowper, the ol 
ligious poet, but with the words from a most un- 
perhaps, of people who ever lived, words about 
the Bible by a man who was a cynic and half a 
pagan and who wrote from a mattress—Heine. 


“A Book,” he said, “yes, and it is an old, ho 
Book, modest as Nature, but with a look as 
ural as the sun that warms you, as the bread 


mely 
nat- 
that 


nourishes you, and as full of love and of blessing 


as the old mother who reads it with 
trembling lips.” This Book is the Book. 
Bible; with right is it named the Holy Script 


her 
The 
ures, 
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